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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
By JAMES PAYN. 

Another Chmestinas nd still unshot was the boastful 
refi 1 Weste editor at t end of a December 
! feared it | refer! ¢ to the bad marks- 
enemies rather than to any abatement of 
My own sensations are equally satisfactory, 
but a f . different cause. Another Christmas, and 
| i ng the same friendly audience that has 
rne with me so long, and from some of whom—many of 
tl far distant lands—-I every week receive assurances 
i personal regard of which I feel but little worthy. To 
1 . inknown hands that reach across the seas, as to 
th nearer h I stretch my own, and clasp them with 
grate! t nks 1 ice and g odwill”’ there is no need 


to wish between my readers and myself, for as to quarrels, 


have none; while their kindness is such that J] some- 
times think with another, still less conscious of ment, 
that some good genius must have “ given them potions.” 
4 Merry Christmas, however, I may well wish them, 
eince much of what tends in my case to make it merry 
though the word may be rather a misnomer) is their 


kindly relations with i 


In fiction previous to Dickens's works the scene of the 
] 


festivities of Christmas is almost always laid in the 


country. With him, too, the chief ones, such as that at 
Dingley Dell, are so placed, while in the ‘ Christmas 
Carol” we have a Christmas in London. The country, of 
course, offered much more picturesque materials for the 


subject ; families then kept more together, and had not the 
sume facilities for coming up to town. It is due to the 


railways, and not, as has been stated, to any fading 
interest in Dickens, that the great anniversary of the 
vear has not the brilliant local colouring it used to have ; 
since that of the Metropolis, where most people now 
welcome Father Christmas instead of going to the old folks 
at home, is drab, It is doubtful if ** hollies in the window 


greet him.’ Itis certain no ‘‘ schools come driving post 


to meet him.” Even the feasting is greatly diminished. 
It seems amazing that the very overplus of eating and 
drinking, which now alarms us so on account of our 
digestions, should but half a century ago have been the 
subject of eulogy 

© plethora of beef and bliss! 


Monk'sh feaster, sly of kiss ! 


Southern soul in body Dutch! 
Glorious time of great Too-Much! 
* * * * 


Ol, right is thy instinctive praise 

Of the wealth of Nature’s ways! 

Right thy most unthrifty glee, 

And pious thy mince-piety ! 

For behold! great Nature’s self 

Builds her no abstemious shelf ; 

But provides (her love is such 

lor All) her own great, good Too-Much 

Too much grass, and too much tree, 

Too much air, and land, and sea; 

Too much seed of fruit and flower, 

And fish, an unimagin’d dower! 
‘Though these sentiments suggest indigestion, they are very 
There are two ways of 

not caring what things 


wholesome in another sense. 
becoming slaves to our stomach 
we fill it with so long as they are nice, and fearing to put 
anything in it for fear it should disagree ; and the old way 
was the best; at all events at Christmas-time. 


f “The Inex- 
It was but 


A delightful essayist once wrote ¢ 
haustibility of the Subjects of Christmas.” 
two generations ago, and yet how many of them are 
already exhausted and have not evev a meaning for us! 
What does ‘‘even the youngest of us’ know about 
‘‘saluting the apple-trees,” or ‘going a-gooding,” or 
‘* loaf-stealing,” or ‘‘ wad-shooting’’’ They were prob- 
ably Christmas games, but goodness knows (and possibly 
Notes and Queries) what games. This author gravely begs 
us to remark in— 

Oh, the roast beef of old England, 
And oh, the old English roast beef, 


the “‘ And oh ””—not merely ‘‘Oh” again, but the “ And” 
with it, ‘‘ expressing the reduplication of satisfaction.” It 
1s curious that so keen an observer should have failed to 
remark upon the familiar couplet— 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer, 
that the ‘‘ And” ought to be “ But,”’ both for sense and 
emphasis. 


It is not generally known that Southey once proposed 
to write a Christmas story. He was an admirable prose 
writer, whatever may be thought of him as a poet, but one 
suspects from the outlines of the tale he would not have 
distinguished himself as a story - teller. It was also, 
apparently, intended to be humorous, and he had very 
little of that element in his composition. The Lady 








Cheatabell, playing at Hunt the Knave out of Town, 
packed the cards and gave herself the Knave of Hearts, 
l’rom that time forth at midnight the Knave 
he calls up the 


being Jack. 
haunted her. She goes to a conjuror; 
(Jueen of Hearts us a superior spirit, but he is outwitted ; 
everything yields to law. He was Jack, and takes every- 
thing, wherefore he wins the Queen, and both spirits haunt 
the Lady Cheatabell. 
this Christmas story would a good deal depend upon the 


One imagines that the success of 
illustrations. Southey asks of his correspondent Si plucet ¥ 
and the latter maintains a prudent reticence. 


In an interesting article in a recent Spectator upon 
sleep it is stated that 
active memorial apparatus in his brain,’’ remembers when 


‘A goes to sleep, and, having an 


he wakes ‘‘his dream throughout, just as he remembers 
thoughts.” B, on the 
insensitive memorial machinery, doesn’t remember it. The 
statement is made as though the A’s were as plentiful 
as the B's. 
that of all others with whom I have spoken on the subject, 
to remember a dream when one wakes as though it were a 


his day other hand, having 


Now, not only in my own experience but in 


day thought is a very exceptional thing. ‘ As in a dream 


when one awakens ”’ is a quotation that describes an impres- 
sion lost beyond recall, and which comes home to almost 
everybody. It is quite curious how vain is the effort 
to reproduce what the imagination has pictured during 
sleep, though it has but just left the retina of the brain, 
and however desirous we nay be to catch the last link 
and continue the illusion. When it is recovered, the 
dream becomes a remarkable one, and more or less 
deserving of record. There is no such sure prescription 
for falling into a second sleep on the instant, but how 
seldom that unaccommodating chemist, Nature, makes it 
up for us! The writer in the Spectator dwells, justly 
enough, upon the mystery that hangs about the sleeper, 
and makes itself felt by the onlooker. ‘‘ People who 
remember,”’ he says, ‘‘ how often they see old Jones asleep 
in the club library will laugh at this; but look quietly and 
alone at even old Jones, and the sense of mystery will soon 
develop.” ‘* What!” it may be said, ‘‘even if Jones 
snores 7” 

It appears from recent proceedings at a London police- 
court that what used to be called a ‘ traitor” or a ‘‘ spy” 
is now termed a ‘‘nark,” and that he smells no sweeter 
under that unromantic name than the others. In the case 
in question an individual answering to this description had 
gone so near to being a confederate with those whom his 
evidence convicted that nothing is to be said for him, but 
otherwise one is induced to doubt the wisdom of denouncing 
this class of person, especially from the Bench. There is 
no fear of these Judases being over-popular with their 
fellow-creatures; they are despised, and they know that 
they are despised, alike by those who employ them, and by 
those whom they betray—but they are necessary evils. If 
there were really honour among thieves—or, at all events, 
honest men would seldom come by their own, 
However despicable these men 


much of it 
or rogues be punished. 
may be, they are the instruments of justice, and justice 
should not quarrel with her tools. There is none of them 
which villains fear so much, and with reason, as they do 
these. As to the occupation of a ‘spy,’ it is one of the 
most dangerous that can be followed, and in some cases 
as in warfare, where men of dauntless courage, knowing 
what an ignominious death awaited them in case of 
discovery, have undertaken it—an honourable one. 
Every detective, a class to whom we owe the revelation 
of all great crimes, is a spy or ready to become one. 
He consorts with thieves and murderers, taking his life 
in his hands, worms out their secrets, and betrays them. 
He is also paid for it, yet no one thinks any the worse of 
him. Who has a word to say against that friend of every- 
body, Mr. Sherlock Holmes? It is true that the other sort 
of traitor—the man who ‘“‘ rounds”’ upon his real comrades 
for a bribe—stands morally upon different ground, but he 
is equally useful to the State, and it is surely injudicious 
in those who have the administration of the law to speak 
of him contemptuously, and thereby discourage his efforts. 
So long as we make use of him, we have no right to abuse 
his profession, and it is bad policy, to do so. 


If the manner in which the Secret Service money has 
been expended ever comes to be made known, these matters 
will be better understood ; but the fact is, the whole 
question of the distillation of good out of evil materials is 
little appreciated except by the scent-manufacturers. One 
prejudice against it is displayed in its crudest form in the 
refusal of the religious world to have collecting-boxes for 
the poor placed in grand stands at racecourses. The results, 
it is certain, would be most satisfactory to the recipients, 
but the societies stand in the way, objecting that anyone 
should be benefited save in their own fashion, or that the 
wicked should have an opportunity, even for once, of per- 
forming a good action. We may judge from this how far 
we are from the realisation of the projects of the philo- 
sopher who wrote upon ‘“ The Utilisation of Determined 
Suicides.”” The treatise is rare, and one forgets the items 
with which it deals, but the abolition of tyrants was one of 
them ; for when a man has absolutely resolved to quit the 


his Grace could manage it. 


whether ‘plain cooks,” 


world his last act does not affect him in any way, and it 
may just as well be a useful one. 


Most proverbs have at least a converse, if not a con- 
tradiction, but I am not aware that there is any to the 
saying, ‘‘ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” There 
ought to be one indicating the evil that in certain cases 
attaches to good winds. In its report at the year’s end in 
the Undertakers’ Review there is this statement: ‘ There 
has only been an occasional demand for us, and that chiefly 
of an unremunerative kind.” The latter phrase has refer- 
ence to ‘the dipped brass-plate stuff” (made in Germany 
which in the eyes of too many executors seems good enough 
for coffin-furniture, and has little interest for the general 
reader; but this feeling of regret for the smallness of the 
Bills of Mortality strikes one as remarkable. Of course 
it is very natural, though it sounds odd. When doctors 
tell us it has been a bad year, they mean that it has 
been a healthy one. When soldiers complain of it, they 
mean they have had no opportunity of shooting or stabbing 
their fellow-creatures. When sportsmen complain of a 
bad day they have been known to lay the blame upon 
‘*them stinking vi'lets!’’ When lawyers speak of bad 
times, they are times when there have been less quarrels 
in a Christian land. The feelings of divines must 
be a little mixed; the general notion is that their object 
is to chase and worry ‘“ Auld Hornie”’ (as the Scotch 
affectionately term him), but not to kill him 
since in that case their occupation would be 


like stag- 
hunting), 
gone; but, to do them justice, they never talk of good or 
bad years when alluding to their profession. It is a 
soothing reflection that almost the only calling the pro- 
sperity of which in no degree depends on the ill-conduct 
or ill-fortune of others is that of Literature. 


The report of the ‘ scientist”? who premised us last 
year that he had at last (in the United States, of course) 
discovered the ‘‘ Philosopher’s Stone” 
He may be sure (though we are not), but 


is not altogether 
satisfactory. 
he is unquestionably slow. Six golden dollars in fifteen 
months is not a large yield. In one thing he was judicious. 
Leaving other mutations of metals, he confined himself to 
that of silver, which in its present state of depreciation 
made experiments cheap. If he can manage to turn it 
into gold, he will confer one blessing at least upon the 
community : there need be no more lectures on bimetallism. 
The seeking of the Philosopher's Stone has been the 
folly—and often the fraud—of the wise since gold has 
been the object of desire. The greatest patron of the 
alchemists in this country was George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham; his mansion was their constant resort, 
and they contrived to get paid when no other creditors of 
Nothing was ever really 
produced (except bad smells), through the ill-luck, as it 
was pretended, which attended these operations : the glass 
broke or the fire was let out just as the grand process was 


’ 


coming to a conclusion—there was ‘ ulways a something.’ 
One of them, however, succeeded—indirectly 
carry off from the Duke’s service sixteen thousand pounds. 
The popular notion was that mercury had the aptest 
disposition to make gold; but these persons all required 
Their excuse was that the 


so far as to 


gold in their ground-work. 
seed of gold was gold itself, as that of a vegetable is in a 
vegetable. Hundreds of persons passed their lives in this 
vain pursuit. Penitus, at ninety-eight, said on his death- 
bed that ‘‘if he had a mortal enemy he would advise 
him, above all things, to give himself up to the study of 
alchemy.” But, after all, this is the kind of advice 
that everybody leaves behind him who has failed in his 


pre fession. 


A lady of Boston has been giving her attention to 
finding situations for men as kitchen-maids. She con- 
siders that she has found in this direction a panacea for the 
‘* Greatest Plague of Life,” that she has solved the domestic 
problem. One would like to have more details as to 
for example, are not a dis- 
couraging factor to the engagement of male kitchen- 
maids. One lady declares that the young man now 
doing her housework is the best ‘‘ help” she has had 
for thirty years. This gentleman is a graduate of the 
University (its name is not mentioned), and ‘ finds his 
education most useful in the kitchen.” This, I am sure, 
would not be the case with me. I learnt ‘little Latin and 
less Greek,” but nothing at all about scullery work. Asa 
fag at Eton I boiled eggs and made toast for a monster in 
the fifth form, who would eat anything; but I should be 
sorry to do the same office for myself. Indeed, a more 
useless person as a producer in the cooking line than he 
who plies this humble pen, I can hardly imagine. When 
I think of being cast upon a desert island, and compare 
myself with the intelligent and skilful people who make 
themselves so comfortable there, I blush with shame. 
‘* A dinner of herbs” is only really agreeable in the form 
of an omelette. An omelette, I know—though only from 
the proverb—cannot be made without breaking of eggs, 
but after that what happens? The employment of 
young graduates below stairs will probably cause an 
innovation in social as well as domestic life. Men often 
marry their cooks, but mistresses will now marry their 
kitchen-men. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ASSASSINATION OF WILLIAM ‘TERRISS. 
For a very large section of the British public the gaiety 
of Christmastide has this year been sadly abated by the 
terrible end of the popular actor, Mr. William Terriss, the 
hero-of a hundred stage fights, who was stabbed to death 
on Thursday evening in last week outside the Adelphi 
Theatre. Mr. Terriss had driven with a friend to Maiden 
Lane, the narrow street which gives access to the stage 
domain of the Adelphi, and there alighted, with the 
intention of repeating his impersonation of Captain 
Thorne in the American drama, ‘ Secret Service.” Still 
in conversation with his companion, he was just about 
to open the street door admitting to his dressing-room 
when a man named Richard Archer Prince, formerly 
employed at the Adelphi Theatre as a ‘‘ super” and actor 
of very small réles, rushed up to him, and before cither he 
or his friend could make any defence, stabbed him to the 
heart with such fatal effect that he only lived twenty 
minutes, and that without recovering consciousness after 
his first outcry. Medical aid was quickly by the side of 
the wounded man, but nothing could save him, and, by a 
strange and terrible irony, about the time that the large 
audience in the theatre was beginning to wonder why the 
curtain did not rise, the well-graced actor by whom 
it was expecting to be thrilled yet once again, as so 
often before, breathed his last on the other side ot 
the stage. Presently the wondering audience was dis- 
missed with the announcement that there would be no 
performance that evening owing to an accident that had 
befallen Mr. Terriss, and by the time the majority of the 
disappointed playgoers reached the street, the Strand was 
horror-stricken with the news. The tidings spread over 
London and thence throughout the kingdom like wild- 
fire, received everywhere first with incredulity and then 
with indignant sorrow. To few even of fortune’s favourites 
in the theatrical profession does it fall to be so closely 
in touch with the great heart of the playgoing public 
as the leading representative of British heroism had long 
been, and the dastardly nature of the crime, committed 
out of an unreasoning jealousy by a good-for-nothing, 
who had in the past received much kindness at his 
victim’s hands, stirred the deep indignation even of 
those to whom the dead player’s personality meant 
nothing. 

The story of Mr. Terriss’s career has often been told, 
but it has a fresh interest now that it has been brought to 
so tragicaclose. His real name was Lewin, and he was born 
in 1848, in London, where his father practised as a barrister. 
His mother was a niece of the historian Grote. He received 
his earlier education at the Bluecoat School, and then became 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy. But he was a high- 
spirited lad of roving disposition, and left the Navy to try 








Fhoto A, Ellis. 
THE LATE MR. WILLIAM TERRISS AS CAPTAIN AYLMER 
IN “IN THE DAYS OF THE DUKE.” 


various other professions, destined in turn to prove uncon- 
genial. Tea-planting in Chittagong subsequently occupied 
his energies for a space. Once more in England he 
succumbed to the glamour of the footlights, and made his 
first appearance at Birmingham. But the provincial stage 
satisfied not his youthful ambition, and he laid siege to 
Mr. Bancroft—now Sir Squire—with such success that he 
was engaged to create the part of Lord Cloudwrays in 
‘* Society,” but the wanderer’s spirit overcame him again and 
he left England to become a sheep-farmer in the Falkland 
Islands, But the stage claimed him yet again, and he made 
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” 


his reappearance in London at Drury Lane in ‘ Rebecca, 
Andrew Halliday’s version of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” A_ very 
successful engagement as Doricourt in ‘‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem”’ followed at the Strand, and then yet once 
again Mr. Terriss forsook the life of the footlights for that 
of a horse-breeder in Kentucky. His losses in this venture 





Photo Window and Grove. 
MR. TERRISS AS KING HENRY VIII. 


proved, however, the ultimate gain of the English stage, 
for he returned to the boards for good, and confirmed his 
growing reputation by his performances as Romeo to 
the Juliet of Miss Wallis, Captain Molyneux in ‘ The 
Shaughraun,” and Orlando to the Rosalind of Adelaide 
Neilson. The part in which he won the most artistic credit 
of his earlier career was, however, that of Squire Thornhill, 
the debonair and rakish young lover of Olivia, in Mr, 
John Hare’s original production of the play since known 
to fame as part of the Lyceum répertoire. 

Three years later, in the autumn of 1880, Mr. Terriss 
entered upon his first engagement at the Lyceum, playing 
Chateau Renaud in * The Corsican Brothers’; and since 
that date, with the exception of brief engagements at 
Drury Lane, in “ Paul Kauvar,” and in the summer of 
this year, at the Haymarket, in ‘‘A Marriage of Con- 
venience,” his professional life has been divided between 
the Lyceum and the Adelphi, with a continuity of policy 
which long since gave him the importance of an actor- 
manager, though he never in reality essayed to rank #s 
such. With a number of Sir Henry Irving’s most notable 
productions his name is inseparably associated. His very 
human Cassio, his gay Mercutio, his princely Don Pedro, 
his fervent Bassamo, his bluff King Hal, and his impetuous 
King Henry II. in Tennyson’s ‘ Becket” were fine per- 
formances in themselyes and served as an admirable foil 
to the more subtle intellectuality of his manager’s acting. 
At the same house he was seen as Romeo, Pygmalion, 
and in other leading réles under Miss Mary Anderson’s 
management. At the Adelphi the actor's range was, of 
course, more circumscribed. It was not his fault that he was 
called upon to impersonate a type which varied but little in 
succeeding plays. Rather was it his triumph that he made 
that type a thing of splendid chivalry by the fine manly 
quality of his own extremely picturesque performances. 
Throughout a long course of plays, ranging from ‘“ The 
Harbour Lights” and ‘‘ The Bells of Haslemere” to ‘‘ One 
of the Best” and ‘‘In the Days of the Duke,” he made 
melodrama the heroic drama of the London multitude 
and the thing was worth doing. 

In private life Mr. Terriss was as much beloved as by 
his friends of the playgoing public. Until the sudden 
outbreak of homicidal fury on the part of the man who 
now awaits trial for his dastardly act, it would have taxed 
the dead actor’s friends to name the man who was his 
enemy. Sincere and generous, he led a simple, unaffected 
life, which in itself commanded respect, and was, in brief, 
one of whom— 

. . » Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘‘This was a man!”’ 
Mr. Terriss leaves a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 
One of the sons has given some promise as an actor, and the 
daughter, Miss Ellaline Terriss (Mrs. Seymour Hicks) is 
already known to fumcas acomédicnne cfexceptional charm. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
Theyre is littl » appearance o1 probability of renewed fightii g 
in the Afridi hill-country during the pinch of wintry 
Sir William Lockhart’s army has been collected 
at headquart rs in the Bara Valley ; but he set forth on 


we athe r. 


Friday last, with the First Division and the Peshawa1 
Column, under General Hammond, to visit the Khyber Pas 
at its eastern opening, into which he advanced from Jai 
rud to Fort Maude and Ali Musjid on Saturday, finding 
the road in good condition ; the forts, dismantled and burnt 
some months ugo, were abandoned by the enemy, and no 
sign of further resistance was to be seen in the Pass. The 
Orakzai tribes have given up their rifles and paid the fines 
imposed upon them. Our Special Artist contributes a few 
sketches of incidents of « unp life at Bagh, in the Maidan 
of Tirah, several weeks ago. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, writes as follows 
in description of his sketches reproduced in our pages this 
week: ‘I send you some sketches of different views in 
cainp showing how we have all been compelled to build up 
sangars, or stone defences, against the constant firing of 
the enemy into our camp at night. It is one thing to read 
about such inconveniences in a newspaper while comfort- 
ably reclining in an arm-chair, but quite another to be 
exposed, night after nrght, supping and sleeping, to e 
continual fire from an enemy who every now and then 
approaches within eighty yards of the camp, and sometimes 
even gets between our pickets and the General's head- 
quarters. Only last night, while visiting some friends 
within their sangar, I felt two bullets whizz past my head, 
To avoid being carried off by ignominious chance shots of 
this kind. we have either dug down into the ground or 
thrown up earthworks. The precaution was first adopted 


} V officers and men, and now we h ive followed suit.”’ 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE FOOTBALL. 
Some football men believe that the annual match between 
Oxford and Cambridge is a good thing for the side that is 
expected to lose, so frequently have victories been scored 
by the non-favourites. But this year they could scarcely 
point to either side as being deficient in talent taken 
as a whole. What one team lacked in one respect was 
neutralised by a weakness in another, so that when they 
lined up at Queen’s Club the chances were about equal, 
The trial games pointed to nothing if not a stubborn 
contest. Oxford could show an unbeaten record, while 
Cambridge had suffered two reverses, but at the hands of 
such powerful opponents that the strength of the Light 
Blues was shown to be decidedly above the average 
possessed by ’Varsity teams. And yet in the game played 
last week the Cambridge front line, which was generally 
supposed to be their strongest point, was no wall of 
strength, and the Dark Blues had quite three-quarters 











Photo W. and D. Downey. 
MR. TERRISS AS GERALD AUSTE) 
IN “THE FATAL CARD.” 


ef the game. In the opening half only some fine 
tackling prevented Oxford from scoring; but during 
the whole period of play Cambridge never looked like 
scoring; as a matter of fact, on only four or five 
occasions did they get within the Oxford quarter line. 
The second half had not long been in progress when 
Nicholas, after some smart passing, score” the first try for 
Oxford too wide on the left to allow of Barry converting. 
The second try was gained by Stratton, but at too difficult 
an angle to be improved upon. Thus victory rested with 
the Dark Blues by six points tonil. The best men on the 
winning side were Champain, Stratton, and Smith. 
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MELTON PRIOR’S PROTECTION AGAINST THE ENEMY’S FIRE INTO CAMP 


MAHARAJAH SIR PERTAB SINGH'S PROTECTION AGAINST THE ENEMY’S FIRE MR. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF SIR WILLIAM LOCKHART AND HIS STAFF IN BAGH. 
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OUR ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR, AND A FRIEND AT DINNER: AN UNWELCOME GUEST. COLONEL HUTCHINSON, THE “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT, WRITING HIS DESPATCHES, 


“‘A bullet passed over the Headquarters mess and smashed the whisky bottle.” HIS TENT SANGARED AGAINST THE ENEMY’S FIRE AT NIGHT. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING.—([Facsouie Sxetcuzs py ovr Specian Axtist, Mr. Metron Prior. | 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE RUGBY FOOTBALL MATCH AT QUEEN'S CLUB. 


i B. McKenzie. 
: Quartermaster G Jay E Diggle Captain Ferguson J.C Ball Lieutenant G. H. Dodd A. Millikin 












































Quartermaster J. Frith. Sub-Lieut. Bro.dbent, J Hayes T Jones FP. Duggan W. Crathorne, J Lang 


THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE CUNARD STEAMER “ETRURIA,’”” WHO RESCUED THE CREW OF THE WHITBY STEAMER “ MILLFIELD’’? ON DECEMBER 10, 





From A Paotocrars sy Fovtps ayp Hisparp, Searortn, Liverpoou. 
At the Liverpool Town Hall last week, the Lord Mayor presen’ed the awards of the Mercantile Marine Service Association for gallant conduct in saving human life to Captain Ferguson and the 
crew of the Cunard steam-ship “ Etruria.”? An address and a gold medal were presented to Captain Ferguson, and medals to Mr. G. H. Dodd, first officer, and Mr. Harvey M. Broadbent, 
second officer. The “ Etruria’’ on Dec. 10 rescued the crew of twenty-five hands of the Whitby screw-sizamer “ Millfieli’’ one huntred and forty miles west of Fastnet. 














THE LATE 
SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 
WITH SKETCHES FROM HIS NOTEBOOK. 
The death of Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., 
Ww t k pia on > inday afternoon at his 
hou n Lennox Gardens, was very sudden at 
But he had been ill for some months 


for the last weeks, and when 


fl 7a came as a complicatir na tew days 
bef the end, the gravest anxiety was felt 
by | many friends. No bulletins or rumours 
f vel ed to the pul how ! 
fore the announcement his deat] 
i M lay morning s papel came t 
major of readers with the additional 
f painful surpris Sir Frank Loc 
w l w one f the 1 po] r men 
the Lar, where unfailing good - humour " 


port to the hearts of all parties con- 
cerned, from the Judge on the Bench to the 
briefless junior and the jury, and even at tim 
to the litigant on the other side. The very 
appearance of the great Yorkshireman, standing 
over six feet in his socks, and looking every 
inch the sportsman he was, gained the goodwill 
of juries, especially of Northern juries, and 
made Sir Frank, as an advocate, the first 
object of every litigant’s desire. 

Born in 1846, the future pleader was first 
educated at the Grammar School in Manchester, 
a city in which his father was a man of 
business, Later, the boy, who had natural 
ability but no great qualities as a student, went 
to Caius College, Cambridge, where he was 
distinguished, at any rate, by rowing in his 
college boat. Coming to London after taking 
his degree, he read law with Mr. J. W. 
Mellor, Q.C., late Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Commons, and was called to 
the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1872. Success 
came to him on the North-Eastern Circuit 
with unusual rapidity ; and no accused criminal 
felt himself quite fortunate at the Leeds Assizes who had 
not Mr. Lockwood for the defence. In 1882 he took 
silk, and after that date began his principal practice 
in the London Courts. Two yoars later he became 
Recorder of Sheffield, and so remained for ten years. 

Politics enter into the 
legal career as into that of 
no other of the learned pro- 
fessions; and Sir Frank, 
after unsuccessfully con- 
testing King’s Lynn ip 
1880, and York in 1882, 
was returned in 1885 fo1 
that city. In 1894 he wag 
appointed by Lord Rose- 
bery to be Solicitor-General, 
no opposition being offered 
to his re-election at York. 
Indeed, though an attached 
Liberal, he was so little of 





Ix THe Panxent, Commission Cover, ® bitter partisan that his 

name was mentioned among 
those of possible Speakers on the retirement of Lord 
Peel. His Solicitor - Generalship, though it lasted only 
a year, carried with it a knighthood, and proved Sir 
Frank to be the possessor of qualities that promised 
well for his able discharge of any higher posts which, 
had he lived, must undoubtedly have fallen to his share, 
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like most witnesses, she had meekly submitted, 
but she upset everything with ‘‘ Don’t you 
think that is a very silly question, Sir Frank?” 
‘*Upon my word,” he replied, ‘‘I think it is.” 
In a breac h ol promise case he once rallied the 
jury with “You, gentlemen, cannot seriously 
think that this charming lady’s matrimonial 
prospects are for ever blighted. Surely not one 
of you could be ungallant enough, if single, to 
be averse to the acquaintance of so attractive a 
lady. I myself am no longer available, but 
you 


Sir Frank Lockwood certainly possessed in 
a very rare degree the art of putting a jury into 
a good temper and keeping it in that much-to- 
be - desired condition. This art undoubtedly 
counted for much in his successful career, 
enabling him, as it did, to claim and keep a 
jury’s attention in the interests of his client of 
the moment to an extent quite beyond the 
reach of far greater lawyers, past or present. 

The lighter accomplishments of Sir Frank 
Lockwood included those of a capable amateur 
actor and a draughtsman of humour and spirit. 
Ilis burlesque drawings in court had become 
almost a feature of the cases in which he 
was engaged. They circulated along the rows 
of counsel, were often elevated to the Bench, 
and sometimes surreptitiously traversed the 
jury-box, a smile going all the way with 
them. In the Tichborne case, of which he 
was a briefless spectator, he made the first 
caricatures that brought him private fame 
in the profession; and the habit was con- 
tinued till the days of the Parnell Com- 
mission, in which he held a_ brief, and 
wielded besides an industrious pencil. His 
proficiency was such that, on several occasions, 
drawings of Sir Frank were welcomed to Punch 
by his friend Mr. Burnand; and he it was 
Pushes iedeash aud aenx aaer GE who illustrated the little volume of legal 
THE LATE SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. skits, “Scintillae Juris,” which owed its literary 
authorship to Mr. Justice Darling. 


As a Parliamentarian, Sir Frank Lockwood was not a Sir Frank Lockwood could himself put pen to 
conspicuous success. Politics had no serious interest for paper as a writer with very good effect, to the extent, 


him; but in certain lines of forensic advocacy he was at any rate, of a letter to the papers. When an 
outery was raised some years ago against the license 
of counsel in examining witnesses, Sir Frank wrote 
a plea for the better pro- 
tection of counsel against 
witnesses, by whom he, for 
one, had been rallied. When 


he once complained in the 





Courts of a descent of cold 
air on his head (his hair 
had whitened early, by 
the way), the retort was 
given him, ‘‘ I thought you 
were nothing if not a 
draughtsman.” That would 
have been a neater retort 
had it been a truer one, 
Sir Frank’s own jokes, 
especially in Court, were not 
always models; but his real 
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ay To eee. ~ Te wit was apparent enough when, for instance, he dined out 

& THVIRRR 09 Ca Seeneee Se. and followed a Scottish gentleman who had given his 
almost unrivalled, and his unfailing wit and good nature _ territorial name to the servant to announce—* Macluchtie 
endeared him to all parties. He once began cross- and Mrs. Gordon” — and at once followed suit him- 


examining a lady with a few irrelevant questions to self with ‘‘ No. 26, Lennox Gardens and Lady Lock - 
put her off her guard. This would have been very well if, | wood.” Sir Frank, who married, in 1874, Julia, 
daughter of the late Mr. Salis Schwabe, 
of Manchester, leaves a widow and two 
daughters to lament his loss. 
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Question: Were you at a house in the Strand? 
Answer: I was picking up sea-weed there. A Cuaracter SKETCH. 
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ILE great, fertile, and populous realm of Loegria is not a 
kingdom, but a queendom; that is to say, it is always 
governed by a woman. ‘This is because the so-called 

Silic Law holds in Loegria. This law requires the succession to 
the crown to pass through females to females, and excludes 
males. Consequently, the son of the Queen does not ascend the 
throne on her death, but the daughter mounts it, and the Prince 
is married off with a portion to some neighbouring potentate’s 
daughter. 

At the time of this history, the Queen of Loegria was 
Euphrasia. She was even liked by those about her person 
constantly ; she was loved by those who saw her occasionally ; 
and the bulk of her subjects adored her image on the current 
coin of the realm. 

Queen Euphrasia had two children—a son, Prince Floribel, 
and a daughter, two years younger, the Princess Coeca. 
According to Silic Law, the Princess was predestined to succeed 
her mother. But three years after her birth a great affliction 
fell on her. She became blind; and by the Silic Law this would 
prevent her attainment of the crown, for the sovereign was 
required to be sound in body as in mind. In the event of the 
Princess remaining blind, the succession would pass, after the 
death of the Queen, to her sister, Pomarea, the widow of the 
King of Limonia, the adjoining realm. It was suspected by 
some, believed and insisted on by others, that Queen Pomarea 
had procured from a bad fairy that a spell should be cast 
on her niece, afflicting her with blindness, to prevent her 
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from ever obtaining the crown of Loegria, in the hopes 
of uniting under her own sceptre the two contiguous 
realms. 
It was the custom in Loegria for the Queen to be given 
a husband. A _ respectable, amiably disposed man was 
chosen for the purpose from among the dethroned sove- 
reigns in the world, who were shelved. Such a man was 
always revaccinated before his marriage ceremony, his 
nails cut, and his moustache waxed, and he was given the 
title of Serene Highness, and went by the familiar name 
of ‘**the Hubby.” So as not to offend the realm which had 
Vv ejected him, he was allowed no place in the government or 
ca command in the army. After the Hubbies had been consorts 
for a while, and the Queen was blessed with a daughter, 
they were no longer needed; and, as a relief to the finances, 
were destroyed by the application of a drop of nicotine on 
the tongue, 

In this way, after the birth of Princess Coeca, the 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR HOPKINS father of Flombel and Coeca had been destroyed. It was 
afterwards regretted, when Coeca lost her sight and with it 
her eligibility to the throne. Prince Floribel and Princess 
Coeca loved each other tenderly. At first he thought nothing of the infirmity of his sister, 
as he was but a child, and a child is inconsiderate. 

But as he grew older, he began to consider how great was her privation., Coeca had large, 
soft, beautiful brown eyes, but there was no light in them. In the depths it was as though 
something intervened that was impenetrable. Floribel could not see her happy, innocent soul 
look out through these windows. 

As to her blindness being a bar to the crown, of that he did not think. 

One day he went to the Queen. 

He told his mother that he could not be at ease so long as Coeca remained blind. He asked 
her if there were any means whereby her sight might be restored. 

Kuphrasia answered, weeping, that she had consulted the physi ians, Who had recommended 
various pills, and she had administered these pills for an entire year to her daughter, and with 
them had made her seriously ill. Then she consulted the apothecaries, who had advised her to 
cover the face of the Princess with plaster, to shave her head, and plaster that as well. This 
she had not liked to do lest it should permanently disfigure Coeca, and disfigurement would as 
certainly incapacitate her for mounting the throne as would blindness. 


Then she had consulted the quacks, who had sold her electrical toc-rings to draw the 


The web enveloped him, and he was carried off his feet and wafted to the clouds. 


irritation away from the eyes, or to establish a therapeutic current. But although this treatment had 
been expensive, and had necessitated the addition of a penny in the pound to the income-tax, it had 
availed nothing. As a last resource, she had appealed to Coeca’s fairy godmother, and this fairy had informed 
her that nothing could recover the Princess of her blindness save a drop of the Water of Light. 


” 


‘*And where is this water?” inquired the Prince. 

“It springs out of a glacier among the Mountains of the Moon,” replied his mother. 

‘‘T will go for it,” said he. 

‘‘There are dangers in the way,” remarked Euphrasia. 

“‘T contemn them,” answered Floribel. 

‘You have not yet ascertained what they are,” said the Queen sharply. 

‘“What are they?” asked the Prince. 

‘‘ This is like you men,” said she. ‘‘ First you say you despise the dangers, and then inquire what they 
may be. I esteem the wisdom of the ancients of Loegria, who established in the realm the Silic Law.” 
After a pause the Queen said, ‘‘ You must go to the fairy godmother, and inquire of her. Follow this.” 
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She plucked a hair from her head, blew it away, and 
said Phat will lead you to Coeca’s godmother. Go after 
As the hair sailed out of the window in a current of 


ibel leaped forth after it, and pursued where the 


It led him through the country of Limonia, but his 
aunt, (Jueen Pomarea, did not st iV him, for the news 
of his journey had not reached her. The 


f purpor 
wind at the time was blowing from Limonia to Loegria 
ind so it carried all the tittle-tattle of the former realm to 
the latter Hlad it been contrary, the Queen of Limonia 
would have known about the intention of Floribel, and 
ha pted } rey. 

Now it was a remarkable fact that the hair of Queen 
E iphrasia trave led is do thunderstorms, against the 
wind, 


Prince Floribel went a day's journey in the country 
beyond Limonia. He was much struck with the quantities 
of zossamer that hung to the hedges and was spangled with 
dew But he wo 
not his mother’s hair lodged in a web. Then he put his 
Instantly the 


web was inflated by the wind, and before he could recover 


ild not have delayed to investigate it had 


} 


finger to it. to dislodge the guiding hai 
from his surprise, it had enveloped him, and he was carried 
off his feet and wafted to the clouds, 

Ile was so frightened that for a moment he lost 
consciousness, and when he recovered it he found himself 
in the Fairy World, and a kind old fairy stood before 
hin l. 

She smiled, held out her hand to him, and said 

‘T am Coeca’s godmother. Here in the Mairy World 
we also obey the Silic Law, and make the males do 
menial work. We are the governing power, executive and 
administrative. I will do for you what I can, for your 
purpose is good, You shall visit the Mountains of the 
Moon. I cannot greatly assist you, but I will give you 
three things that may be serviceable to you —a pin tray, 
your mother’s hair after I have manipulated it, and a bit of 
advice.” 

The Prince expressed his most profound thankfulness. 
Ile was extremely well educated. Actually, he did not 
think the pin-tray or the advice worth much, and _ his 
mother’s hair he had already. 

The fairy then handed him a little sandalwood tray. 
Then she took his mother’s heir and stroked it, and lo! it 
grew long, and even longer, and she twisted and reeled it 
off on a spindle. And she said, ‘‘ Never ask for more than 
the least you require.” 

Then the Prince inquired the use of the pin-tray, and 
she said, ‘‘ When you require a boat, step into it. As to the 
hair, look!’ She cast an end before her, and the spindle 
began to unwind rapidly, as the end of the hair flew away, 
till no more than one extremity remained, fast to a notch in 
the spindle-wood, 

‘There!” said she. ‘‘ Follow the guiding line; lay 
hold of the end and wind as you go along, and unwind as 
you come back. Going, it will lead you aright; returning, 
it will restrain you.” 

Again the Prince started. The gossamer sail enveloped 
him and wafted him down to the land below; yet always he 
held the spindle and wound at the hair. 

As he set his feet on earth, he observed a rusty,-dirty 
crowbar, that had been used by labourers or quarrymen or 
masons, who were out on strike and had neglected this 
useful tool and left it to be rust-eaten, 

The Prince was indignant that so valuable an implement 
should be thus disregarded, and, picking it up, with sand 
he rubbed it clean. Then he laid it on his shoulder, and 
still holding and winding the hair, he went forward. 

Presently he arrived at a new and stately palace, as yet 
unoceupied, that had been erected by a distinguished 
architect who prided himself on his originality. But it 
was inconvenient in several ways. It was two hundred 
and fifteen feet long and only twelve feet wide, exclusive 
of the offices. . All the windows looked north. 

The sun, which is so lavish of its light, could not by 
any means shine into the apartments, and was constrained 
to envelop the back premises only in its golden beams. 
The state halls and reception-rooms were superbly painted, 
gilded, and upholstered, but their beauties were imperfectly 
seen by lack of light. 

(he sun was under a compact to rise in the east and to 
se: in the west, and, desire as he did to illumine the apart- 
ments, he could not do so, He went as far E.N.E. as his 
conscience would allow him in rising, but no further. To 
rise N.N.E. would have been immoral. He could not 
do it. 

The house, moreover, was unhappy because it could not 
make display of its splendour:, and it had been twisting 
and straining to get round, so that cracks had opened in 
it which the architect called settlements. 

The Prince, who had a tender and sympathetic heart, 
pitied both the sun, which desired to do a kind thing, and 
the house, condemned to be without sunshine in its rooms. 
If the workmen had not been all on strike, he would have 
summoned them, and with the assistance of cranes and 
levers and jacks, would have shifted the house round. But 
as the workmen were unavailable, he said, ‘‘ Even with a 
crowbar and my two arms I may achieve something.” 

There were some logs lying about. So the Prince 
set to work, dug under the foundations, and kicked the 
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rollers in as he raised the house ends with the crowbar 
acting as a lever. Archimedes said that he could shift the 
position of the world with one if he could find a fulcrum, 
and the Prince managed to turn the house a point from the 
north. Then he shifted the rollers, and again applied the 
bar, and met with further success. 

He tuiled on energetically, never doing very much each 
time, but something, and every point gained was some- 
thing. He did not cease from his labours till he had 
completely turned the house about, so that the face was 
presented to the sun, and the back premises were left in 
shade. 

Then Floribel knocked away the rollers, and the house 
settled down on its foundations and the cracks closed. 
Just as the Prince was about to leave, he noticed a lanky 
ivy plant in a pot in one of the windows. This plant had 
been neglected, and its roots had filled the pot and con- 
sumed the soil. It had consequently become feeble and 
sickly in colour. 

Prince Floribel pitied the poor plant, and removed it 
from the pot, and planted it in rich soil against the palace. 

As he was thus engaged, he heard a sighing and a 
sobbing proceeding from the palace. The state apartments, 
instead of being filled with joy, were lamenting. They had 
thought themselves so splendid in their velvet upholstery 
and gilding that the sun would make them superlatively 
resplendent, but instead of that it revealed dust, cobwebs, 
moth-holes, and mildew. 

The s »bbing was produced by humbled pride. Floribel 
stood amazed. Then he heard the rooms say in muffled 
tones, ‘If we can help you with our former gloom—that 
is now superfluous, command us.”’ 

Ile saw that the leaves of the ivy were glistening and 
dripping —it was with tears of gratitude, because it had 
space in which to expand its roots. And it said, ‘‘ TI also, 
if | can, wiil help you.” ‘And I,” said the sun, * will 
give you my light, for you have enabled me to look into 
the state apartments, and I hated to be excluded—I-—the 
king of luminaries.” 

The Prince pursued his way, winding the hair on the 
spindle as he went on. After along march over a barren 
limestone plateau he came to the edge of a chasm one 
thousand feet deep, at the bottom of which rolled the River 
of Light. 

Up this river he must travel to the source. He clambered 
cautiously down the precipice, clinging to bushes. At the 
bottom of the ravine the vegetation was luxurious. The 
river was beautiful, and flashed like diamonds. 

Now Floribel placed his pin-tray in the water, stepped 
into it, and it expanded into a boat. He took a pole and 
punted. 

The stream ran strong, and in places rushed in rapids. 
Floribel alternately punted and wound the hair, and with 
great labour advanced against the current. He was obliged 
to zuide the little barque in its course to avoid rocks. It 
took Floribel the entire day to ascend the river. 

At last he saw the glacier of the moon shining before 
him, halfway up the heavens, and seeming to be sliding 
out of the sky. The sun was setting, and its red rays lit 
the glacier-head. Below in the gorge all was dark save the 
River of Light. That emitted a bluish gleam, like the 
lantern of the glowworm ; for it required the sunlight to 
make it dazzle like diamonds. 

From the glacier fell a waterfall, that broke into drops 
of light. By a bold stroke Floribel brought his boat under 
the pearly rain and caught a drop in the palm of his left 
hand, 

Then he knew that he had Sot what he wanted, and he 
turned the head of the boat and shot down the river. It 
was night now, and he could see nothing of the mighty 
cliffs on each side. He saw only the bluish flashes of the 
river, and overhead a strip of sky, in which the stars 
twinkled. He could use one hand only, for he was obliged 
to hold the left palm turned upwards, with the drop of the 
Water of Light in it. 

As he proceeded, with the spindle under his arm 
rapidly unreeling, he found his difficulties increase. The 
Water of Light was deceptive. It was luminous on the 
surface only, and so concealed the rocks over which it 
flowed, and Floribel could neither distinguish where to 
strike his pole nor what to avoid. 

Then he wished it were day, and that the sun shone. 
But he checked the thought, remembering the advice of 
the fairy, and desired to have only sufficient sunlight to 
illumine the drop in his hand, so as to serve him as a lamp. 
Hardly had he framed this wish, before a ray of ginlight, 
that had lost its way or had loitered after the of of day, 
fell and filled the Prince's open palm, illuminating the drop 
of water and making it blaze. 

Floribel held his hand above his eyes, and the light 
flowed over the river and penetrated to its profoundest 
depths. It cast fantastic shadows from the palm and elm 
trees on the banks upon the precipitous crags on each side. 

Thus the Prince travelled on, checking his descent by 
means of the thread of hair, which he allowed to unwind 
only cautiously as he went down the stream. 

He looked in vain for the spot where he had descended 
from the plateau above. He did not know where to arrest 
his course nor whither flowed the River of Light. 

Presently he was alarmed to hear a thundering sound, 
which he did not remember to have noticed before. It was 
the roar of a mighty waterfall. The thunder of falling 


water became momentarily louder and more deafening, and 
in his agitation the Prince let slip the spindle with the 
reeled hair. There was now no check on his descent. The 
river ran with great rapidity ; it became like a mill-race, 
Now he saw before him a vast cavern, and into this the 
river plunged and disappeared. 

His heart stood still, and he so trembled that the shining 
drop in his hand danced and almost fell. 

Would the boat and he be engulfed in the yawning 
abyss? Oh! that some mighty tree flung its branches 
across the river, that he might cling to it, and be saved! 
But no, an ivy-lace would suffice, thought he. Instantly 
he saw a frail streamer of ivy hanging down the cliff, 
wavering in the draught from the river as it leaped into the 
jaws of the earth. Floribel caught it with his right hand, 
just in time, clung to it, and his boat shot from under his 
feet, went on the edge, and disappeared in the hideous 
chasm. 

Holding to the ivy, Floribel climbed. He could use 
but one hand, so that his ascent was painful and slow. 
However, he persevered, and after two hours reached the 
summit of the precipice, and was once again on the lime- 
stone plateau. 

He knew his direction, for he had learned astronomy, 
and he took his course by the Polar star. 

After he had been many hours walking, the sun 
rose, and he recognised that he was approaching 
the confines of Limonia. It would not do for him 
to enter his aunt’s territories with the drop of water 
in his hand by means of which he hoped to destroy 
the prospect of Pomarea’s succession to the crown 
of Loegria. He would be arrested at the frontier 
and be deprived of the precious drop. It would be well 
were some of the old disused gloom of the palace to envelop 
and conceal him. Yet no; that would be exacting too 
much: he needed sufficient only to obscure the drop of the 
Water of Light that he held aloft. 

Instantly what he desired took place. <A shade fell and 
quenched the brilliancy of the drop. It seemed to everyone 
who encountered him that he held nothing. 

When he left Limonia, great was the merriment 
provoked. The custom-house officers reported to the 
Queen that her nephew had arrived empty-handed. 

The Queen said, ‘‘I thought it would be so. He 
has either failed to catch a drop from the source, or else, if 
he caught one, he has spilt it by the way. Let him pass 
through my lands —he is innocuous.” 

So Floribel traversed the kingdom of Limonia unmo- 
lested, but exposed to the mockery of rude boys. 

When the Prince arrived in Loegria, he hastened at 
once to his sister’s room in the palace, and found her there 
at a window, expecting his return; but being blind, she 
sat with her back to the prospect and her face to 
the wall. 

Floribel did not speak, but running to her dashed the 
water in her eyes. At once, with a cry as of pain, she 
sprang to her feet—she saw ! 

I need not declare the happiness of Floribel, nor how 
full of wonder was Coeca at all she saw, nor how glad was 
the Queen-mother, nor how great were the rejoicings of 
the people, nor how exceeding was the vexation of 
Pomarea. 

All at once the fairy godmother appeared, and said, 
**You have done well in fulfilling what I advised. Had 
you not done so, you would not have returned. When 
you found the masons on strike, you would have liked 
to call them together and set them to work to alter 
the aspect of the palace. But you contented yourself with 
doing what you could with the crowbar. Had you sum- 
moned the men, then the ingenious architect, to show his 
originality, would have interfered and inverted the palace, 
making of the floor a roof, and the chimneys he would 
have converted into cellar stairs. You would not have 
enjoyed the gratitude of the house nor of the solar orb. 
You helped the poor ivy, and in time of necessity the ivy 
assisted you. When you half desired that the sun should 
shine on you, had you fully wished it, you would have 
been so enveloped in dazzling light as not to see 
the river and the rocks. But you wished for light in 
sufficient, but no more. When about to be engulfed, you 
were inclined to wish for a tree-bough to which to cling. 
Happily for you, you did not do so, but desired only a 
strand of ivy. A branch would have saved you from 
plunging into the abyss, but would have in no way 
assisted you to reach the summit of the precipitous crags. 
You would have held to the bough, and remained on it till 
your powers failed, and you would have dropped into the 
water and perished miserably. When you reached Limonia, 
you were disposed to desire to be enwrapped in the gloom of 
the mansion you hud turned about; fortunately for 
you, you: corrected the wish into one more moderate. 
Had you desired to be cloaked in darkness, you 
would have passed through Limonia as a column of 
blackness, and have been a general object of wonder 
and alarm. Some would have thrust at you with 
pikes; others, conceiving you to be a water-spout, would 
have discharged cannons at you, to dissolve you. And 
now, in conclusion, my dear Floribel, I put the crowbar at 
your disposal. lard and steely as it may seem, it is not 
insensible, and it is grateful for what you did to it. Behave 
to men as you have to the crowbar: however rugged and 
rusty they may be, behave tv them with consideration and 
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respect, as useful in their spheres, and you will never 
regret it. Moreover, 1 recommend you to retain this crow- 
bar as long as the strike lasts, and this will, presumably, 
last till trade is driven out of the country. Finding nobody 
to do what you want for you—learn to do it yourself; live 
to be independent.” 

The Prince thanked the fairy, and asked if he might 
open his heart to her by propounding another question. 
She assented. 

Then he informed her that the sour, envious, and 
resentful temper of his aunt was very distressing to him, 
and he ventured to inquire whether the crowbar could be 
used as a moral as well as a physical agent. 

‘* Most assuredly,” replied the fairy. ‘‘ You saw your- 
self what a transformation it effected in the palace. Try 
it by all means, on Queen Pomarea. You can hardly 
employ the crowbar to a better purpose.” : 

Accordingly, Prince Floribel, having disguised himself 
found access to the royal residence of Limonia, and there 
laboured with the crowbar to change the aspect of his aunt. 
Hitherto she had looked persistently north at Loegria with 
an ambitious and malevolent eye. But by sedulous appli- 
cation of the crowbar as a lever to the throne, Floribel suc- 
ceeded in turning it about, point by point, with his aunt 


a dozen or more carefully written notices, some showing a 
truly appreciative spirit of the poet, though, perhaps, not 
dealing with him quite as critically as a prose writer; in 
nearly every instance Heine’s father received not a tithe of 
the attention his mother commanded. 


I have noticed lately the same disproportion on the part 
of exceedingly able men when dealing with Goethe, 
Tennyson, Bismarck, Manning, and others, who, to use 
the words of Carlyle, ‘‘are profitable company.” Nay, 
on the occasion of the publication of Jane Wordsworth’s 
‘** Journal,” a daily contemporary, whose endeavours 
rightly to educate the masses in literature cannot be too 
highly commended, suggested that someone should under. 
take the writing of a volume dealing with the sisters of great 
men. A truly welcome suggestion. ‘The hint, though not 
a common one, is not altogether new. I have, to my 
recollection, never seen a similar hint with regard to the 
brothers of great men. 


This would seem to argue that the mankind of those 
who did something worth remembering by posterity were 
not so attractive, from a purely biographical view, as their 
womankind ; and there is probably a sound substratum of 


for him such as befell to Samuel. I have considerable 
misgivings as to the truth of the argument. lrau 
Bismarck had no illusions with regard to her other son, 
but she distinctly wished her Otto to be a diplomatist. 
Otto’s father, an honest, sturdy, country gentleman, only 
seemed anxious that his son should become a good horse- 
man and fair sportsman. Beyond this he did not worry 
himself much a the future. ; 


To come back to Heine, whose father’s mind appears to 
have been a similar blank with regard to his son's ultimate 
glory, I have some notes by me which, as far as I know, 
have never been published in book form. I gathered them 
here and there from German periodicals, Cunningly dove- 
tailed, they would make the most delightful portrait evel 
penned by an affectionate son, Heine's ruling passion 
irony—is, however, as patent in these as in everything he 
wrote, and it does not require much penetration to discover 
that, according to Heine himself, his father was not the 
intellectual equal of his mother. ‘*He was very gond- 
looking,” says the poet. ‘‘ Among my grandmother's six 
children there were only two who inherited her exceptional 
beauty: my father and my uncle Salomon, the head of the 
banking house of that name at Ilamburg,” 





The Trince found her there at the window, expecting his return; but, being blind, she sat with her back to the prospect and her face to the wall. 


upon it, on rollers, till it finally faced south. Then the 
sun streamed into the recesses of Queen Pomarea’s heart, 
and showed her all the mean and covetous and spiteful 
thoughts it had harboured. Then, for very shame, she 
cried, and her tears carried-away every soil, and left her 
heart to be filled with light and love and regard for the 
Queen, her sister, for Coeca, and for Prince Floribel. 
THE END. 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.’ 
I was aware that many people whose chief literary 
recreation is the perusal of biographies, although they 
would not absolutely claim to be biographical students, are 
apt to take more interest in the mothers than in the fathers 
of great men. I was, however, ignorant that the tendency 
existed to a considerable extent among those who do not 
absolutely read for the sole purpose of recreation. The 
hundredth anniversary of Henri Heine’s birth, which I 
allowed to pass without commenting upon it in these 
columns, because, to tell the truth, it had slipped my 
memory in the stress of some urgent business that 
compelled me to go to Paris, has reminded me more 
strongly than ever of this tendency. I skimmed at least 


’ 


truth in this suggestion. Of course there are exceptions 
as in the case of Charlotte Bronté, Alfred de Musset, and 
others; but who, after all, remembers Bisfnarck’s brother ” 
while everyone acquainted with the particulars of his life 
remembers his sister Malvina. .The brothers of the great 
Napoleon would have been completely forgotten but for 
their being rescued from obscurity, perhaps not altogether 
undeserved, by Napoleon himself. With the exception of 
Lucien they were all ordinary men, owing such prominence 
as they commanded to their brother. Curiously enough, 
though neither Caroline, Elisa, nor Pauline Bonaparte ever 
did anything great or approaching to greatness, their doings 
are very familiar to us. Porson’s father does not appear to 
have had the faintest conception that his son had the making 
of one of the greatest scholars of all time in him. When he 
took little Richard to school he said to the master, ‘I 
have brought my boy Richard to you, and just want 
him to make (sic) his own name, and then I shall take him 
into the loom.” The worthy man’s idea of his son’s future 
career was confined to the loom. 


There is not the slightest doubt that neither Goethe’s 
father nor Bismarck’s had the least presentiment of their 
offspring being destined to be jeoulldeaned : but their 
mothers had. It has been argued over and over again 
that nearly every mother has the instinct of a Hannah, 
and unless her lad be a Jownright idiot, foresees a career 


See Precevine Pace. 


And then he proceeds to sketch the particular nature of 
his father’s beauty and to institute comparisons between it 
and that of his uncle, to the disadvantage unquestionably 
of the former. I never saw Heine in the flesh, but in the 
course of many years a number of his portraits have 
come under my notice. To judge from them, I should say 
that Heine himself, although not good-looking. resembled 
his father more than he did his mother. ‘There is a 
lack of strength in his features which, if the portrait of 
his sire from his pen be correct, is distinctly an inheri- 
tance. Great as was the mind, it was not what we 
should term a strong mind. Was Heine himself aware of 
this? I should not be surprised that he was thus cognisant 
of his moral weakness. His marriage, if nothing else, 
must have opened his eyes to that effect. And Heine 
seems to resent his own weakness in that of his father. 
‘*My father’s good looks had something too sweet in 
them—almost effeminate sweetness. There was nothing 
virile or energetic about them.” Elsewhere Heine com- 
pares his father to a minor Brummel, and without the 
starched cravat. He almost plainly says that, though in 
the service of Ernest Duke of Cumberland, his father’s 
functions, nominally those of a chief of the commissariat, 
wére practically to amuse; and the son certainly did not 
understand the art of amusing exalted and princely 
personages by mere nothings. That, perhaps, was also 
weakness, 
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LITERATURE. 


THO INTHOLOGLES OF ENGLISH VERSFI 
: Poe. 8 1 ar by W um En 
Henk Methuen and 
ef ‘ the J A Ct I the Best | I t \ 
Meynell (nant Richards 


Anthologies of English poetry follow one upon another in 
{mong the most recent are those of 
Mr. Quiller Couch (Surrey to Shirley), Mr. Churton 
(ollins, Dr. Carpenter (Skelton to Dryden), Professor 
Schelling (the ** Paradise of Dainty Devices” to the death 
f John Fletcher). Mr. Beeching's ‘A Paradise of 
English Poetry” lies not far behind in date, and now we 
1 gift from Mr. Henley and a gift from Mrs. 


ewilt succession 


recelve 
Meynell 
For the student of Elizabethan poetry the most valuable 
is Professor Schelling’s ** A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, 
provided, as it is, with a scholarly study of the subject and 
tbody of careful notes. For the lover of English poetry 
from Chaucer to Beddoes, Mr. Henley’s ** English Lyrics,” 
though marred by some textual errors, will remain a 
ossession of permanent value. Its speciality is not 
what Mr. Henley points out, that it includes ‘examples 
of certain old-world Scots” and Ivyrical passages from 
the Authorised Version of the Bible—Goldsinith, in 
his ** Art of Poetry,” printed the Song of Moses as his 
first example of the greater ode—but that from first to 
lust the editor shows the advantage which he possesses in 
ample knowledge and a most generous delight in beauty. 
Among the anthologists was Hazlitt. His volume of 
1825 is well known; that of 1824, which included the 
work of poets then living, was suppressed in consequence 
of its infringement of copyright, and is now of extreme 


rarity. Following his predecessor, Knox, whose ** Elegant 
Iixtracts ”’ was the *‘ Golden Treasury” of our ancestors, 


Hazlitt endeavoured to effect improvements by a happier 
selection and a chronological arrangement. Mr. Palgrave, 
fearing the onesidedness which must beset individual 
decisions, called in the aid of friends, of whom Tennyson 
was one. He declares that he found the verdict of popular 
fame more just than those have thought it to be who, with 
too severe a criticism, would confine Judgments on poetry 
to the selected few. ‘* There has not been,’ wrote Arch- 
bishop Trench in the preface to his ‘‘ Household Book of 
English Poetry,” ‘‘any attempt to reverse the general 
judgments and decision about the great poems of the 
language. He who should offer to do this would merely 
betray his own presumption, and his unfitness for even so 
humble a task as that here attempted.” 

Mrs. Meynell is more courageous. Her ambition is to 
exclude from her volume all that is not of the best. A 
mind of exceptional clarity, which has been formed for 
decision by the wisdom of many instructors, decides on its 
own authority, and in doing so there is no risk of onesided- 
ness, there is ‘no spirit of arrogance, or of caprice, of 
diffidence or doubt.” Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” is excluded as at 
the head of everything which fails to attain supreme 
excellence. Mrs, Meynell’s judgment agrees with that of 
Hazlitt, who wrote: ‘Gray aims at the highest things ; 
und if he fails, it is only by a hair’s-breadth.” There is 
no disputing with an editor who decides with authority and 
looses or binds with an ‘‘ absolute shall,” in which there 1s 
neither arrogance nor caprice, nor diffidence nor doubt. 
Such a state of mind is to be envied, not rebuked. 
Admirable company--gallant Coionel Lovelace, amorous- 
saintly Crashaw, even Milton (though his Italian in * Il 
Penseroso”’ is faulty)—surround the table; and if Collins 
and Gray were not invited, the discountenanced poets 
may dine, we suppose, with Thomson and Johnson at an 
ordinary. 

Fine and dainty critical comments will be found in 
Mrs. Meynell’s notes. Her defence of Crashaw’s ‘ fair and 
flagrant things” (she rightly refuses to accept the reading 
‘‘ fragrant”) is a characteristic example of her charities— 
or, a8 she would say, acts of justice—to the poets of her 
favourite seventeenth century. But why is the eighteenth 
century to be censured with such a pretty absoluteness for 
its phrase ‘‘ the madded land” ?—madded is a vile word, 
‘coined by the noble rage of the last century.” On the 
contrary, the poor word is Elizabethan, used certainly by 
Sidney, and probably by many another of his con- 
temporaries. And why is Cowley credited with being the 
writer who first used, or first conspicuously used, the 
undivided Alexandrine ? The statement has the air of a 
discovery, but it is entirely without foundation in fact. 

Mrs. Meynell warns the reader against the text ‘‘I 
wished to share the rapture” in Wordsworth’s sonnet 
‘Surprised by joy.” <A glance at the history of Words- 
worth’s text would have enabled her to applaud the poet 
for his own admirable emendation. In the sonnet ‘ It is 
a beauteous evening,” the personification of the Sun (‘‘ his 
tranquillity ’’)is without authority. The line (p. 230) ‘‘ For 
dearly must we prize thee ; we do find,” is also an error ; 
‘we who find ” is the true reading. ‘‘ Not framed to undergo 
unkindly shocks ” was written by Wordsworth, but his riper 
thought condemned his early use of ‘*‘ frame ”’ in this sense, 
and the word was removed from this and several other 
passages. The childless Timothy of Wordsworth had a wife 
whose name was a rustic ‘‘ Ellen,” not ‘‘ Helen ” (p. 245). 
The great sonnet, ‘‘Toe Toussaint L’Ouverture,” is given 
in a form which Wordsworth rightly condemned ; doubt- 
less his tine ear could not rest satisfied with five successive 
lines which repeat the vowel ‘*‘e” in the rhyme, The text 
of “Tis said that some have died for love” is good as 
giveu by Mrs. Meynell, but is better, perhaps one may 
venture to say, as Wordsworth finally determined it. 
Textual criticism of a like kind applies to other poems in 
this volume. In the last line of Lodge’s ‘‘ Love in my 
bosom” the ‘‘ will ye °” of stanza i. is varied to ‘* Whist, 
wanton, still ye!” In ‘‘ Like to the clear” ‘‘ Resembling 
heaven” should be ‘* Refining heaven.” The last lines of 
Jdonne’s ‘The Funeral” are injured by a past tense 
‘***twas”’ substituted for the more vivid ‘ ’tis,” and other 
emendations are required in earlier lines. ‘‘ Door” for 
‘‘deer,” in Spenser's ‘‘ Epithalamion” (p. 5), makes 
nonsense and spoils a rhyme. ‘ Earthly bowers” (p. 50) 
should be *‘ earthy.” Read “when He come” (p. 132) 
rhyming with ‘‘ home.” Coleridge wrote ‘Life's a 
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Warnliy p. 297), not Life's forewarning Lando 


wrote “None was worth my strife p. 281)—a single 


combat— not ** were.’ 
lhese are small matters, which in lyrical poems are not 
small, If Mrs, Meynell will pay tithe of cummin and 
unise faithfully, she will increase our confidence in he 
judgments as to weightier matters of the law, and a book 
titted to give delight will become more delightful. 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


COUNTRY BOOKS 

Hunting and Practi Hints f Hunting-Men By George F. Underhill 
Bliss, Sands, and Co 

The Silver Fox. By Martin Ross and E. (CZ. Somerville Lawrence and 
Bullen 

Down by the Suwanee ki By Aubrey Hopwood. (Kegan Paul, Triibner, 
and Co 

Handley Cre New Edition By Surtees. Illustrated by John Leech. 


Sportsman's Pocket Series Lawrence and Bullen.) 
Roddy Owen. By Mai Bovill and G. R. Askwith. (John Murray 
Kosing. By R. G. Allanson - Winn Illustrated. Isthmian Library. 
A. D. Innes and Co 
Nights with an Old Gunner, By C, J. Cornish. Illustrated. (Seeley and Co.) 


‘* The effect of this disturbance [opposition to field sports] 
has been to call forth a self-preservative reaction, neces- 
sitated by the sporting effective elements of the human 
brain, stimulated by the strange and unfamiliar phenomena, 
nascent from the processes of incipient insanity, in them- 
selves nascent from morbid selfishness.” This dark saying, 
which startles the reader on an early page, does not pre- 
pare him for the sound good sense which follows. Mr. 
Underhill may be wrong in his choice of authority on the 
ancient history of fox-hunting; and he may protest too 
much when he says horse-breeding in England would 
become practically extinct if hunting ceased; but there 
can be no question about the excellence of the advice he 
offers the budding fox-hunter. We heartily commend his 
lecture on manners and deportinent in the hunting field to 
all who intend to begin hunting, and to many who are long 
out of their novitiate, to the end that their appearance 
at the covertside may not be a source of apprehension 
and sorrow to those upon whom the said beginners and 
others may bestow their company. Mr. Underhill’s 
scheme for compelling the pecuniary support of non- 
subscribers by the issue of *‘ hunting licenses ”’ also calls 
for commendation as an idea that might be moulded into 
workable shape and effectually meet an increasing diffi- 
culty. ‘The idea is not new: more than a century anda 
half ago the magnitude of the crowds which turned out to 
meet the Royal Buckhounds brought about the establish- 
ment of a system of ‘‘hunting tickets”; and a similar 
plan has but recently been mooted by a writer in the Field. 
Mr. Underhill has, therefore, ancient precedent and modern 
experience to support him. 


Equally well informed concerning the chase are Messrs. 
Ross and Somerville, who, however, tusn their knowledge 
into a different channel. ‘The Silver Fox” is a story 
which depends for its motive power on fox-hunting and 
Irish superstition, and is very far above the average run of 
sporting novels. ‘The book is written in a bright and 
breezy tone, with ever-restrained humour. It displays 
nice sense of light and shadow, and power of characterisa- 
tion. Hugh, Lady Susan, Mr, Glasgow, and Major 
Bunbury are vividly differentiated, the individuality of 
each remaining clear upon the mental retina when the last 
page is turned; and if Slaney Morris fills the part of 
** focussing medium” to the play, the rdle is not a thankless 
one in her case. No doubt the authors have patho- 
logical authority for the original but rather daring means 
by which they enable Hugh to regain the respect of his 
hard-riding spouse, and obtain the happy ending; but if 
they have not we forgive them. 


Only partially to the realm of sporting fiction belongs 
Mr. Aubrey Hopwood’s tale of life in the orange-growing 
district of Florida. It opens well, but fails to fulfil the 
promise of the first chapter, collapsing speedily into the 
rigorously conventional, and at the last moment breaking 
out of the groove in a fashion which has nothing to recom- 
mend it. When the noblest of heroes has defeated the 
scheme of the blackest of villains to secure the hand of the 
most beautiful of girls, we are justified in expecting that 
the curtain shall fall on the happy union of nobility and 
beauty. The conduct of Jim Scott at the psychological 
moment is most irregular. The situation is pregnant with 
interesting complications; the heroine waiting, the villain 
grinding his teeth, etc.; and this precious hero, fully 
equipped as he is with a Past, an imperturbable manner, 
an inscrutable smile, and ability to do everything better 
than anybody else, slinks off the stage and leaves the whole 
cast attitudinising! Our own opinion is that, despite his 
very complete outfit, Jim Scott was not of the warranted- 
genuine brand; or when his Past turned up exactly at the 
moment the least experienced hero might have expected 
her, he would have remained to help Mr. Aubrey Hopwood 
out of the scrape. As it is, the poor author does not know 
what to do; so he stops. Jim Scott’s wonderful horse- 
manship provides a certain amount of incident which has 
not much to do with the plot, and Mr. Hopwood nearly 
succeeds in giving a good picture of English life in Florida. 


From this amateurish production it is refreshing to turn 
to a new edition of Surtees’s classic. The hunting-man 
who has not read ‘Jorrocks” is yet to be discovered, 
though the hunting-man who frankly confesses that he has 
read nothing else since his college days is by no means 
uncommon. ‘* Handley Cioss,” in fact, holds a position 
unique in fiction; we know one old master of hounds in 
the North Country who lays it down as an axiom that 
** given ‘ Jorrocks’ and the Psalms of David, a man wants 
no more.” Be pleased to note the order of the gentle- 
man’s literary requirements, This new edition appears in 
two handy little volumes, which contain reproductions of 
the criginal plates from John Leech’s drawings. 


The well-known colours of Roddy Owen on the binding 
of Mrs. Bovill’s biography of her brother invite the short 
step from hunting to steeplechasing ; though as a matter 
of fact the sporting phases of ‘* Roddy’s” career receive 
disappointingly little attention. In view of the celebrity 
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he achieved as one of the most successful cross-country 
riders of the day, we are not a little surprised that his 
doings ‘‘ in silk” should be dismissed in twenty pages o1 
less ; there is, it is true, an appendix giving a list of races 
won during his eleven seasons, but Roddy’s sporting friends 
will feel that much has been left unsaid. At the same 
time, it is impossible not to understand and appreciate 
Mrs. Bovill’s desire to give prominence to the serious work 
done by her brother as a soldier. Roddy Owen, on the 
West Coast of Africa, in Uganda, in the Chitral and 
Dongola campaigns, had opportunities of turning to 
account in his country’s service the qualities which won 
him success between the flags. Whether driving indolent 
Swahili porters, handling half-mutinous Soudanese soldiers, 
or treating with slippery native chiefs, he displayed the 
same clear-headed patience and tact, the sume piuck, 
judgment, and readiness of resource, that distinguished him 
asarider. Had he lived there can be little doubt but that 
he would have made a conspicuous mark among our pioneer 
administrators. As it is, he will be remembered as one who 
well performed his part in the work of the Empire. 


From fighting in Africa and on the North - West 
Frontier of India we turn to the ‘* Ring,” a portly volume 
on ‘* Boxing,” forming the latest of the excellent Isthmian 
Library. It is certain that, despite the Peace Society and 
the Humanitarians, the ‘‘ noble art”’ is steadily increasing 
in popularity; and, if only as a means of healthful exercise, 
we trust it may continue to do so. Mr. Allanson-Winn's 
treatise is lucid and well written, comparing more than 
favourably, in this respect, with the long accounts of 
famous prize-fights which he quotes to lend point to his 
teaching. The author regrets that the exigencies of space 
preclude the possibility of giving more reports of the kind ; 
but we are inclined to think that those supplied answer all 
purposes. Truth to tell, the P.R. reporter's style of writing 
had defects which tend, at the present day, to obscure their 
value for purposes of tuition. They were singularly 
minute and exact, yet often graphic; they display for the 
most part a praiseworthy impartiality, but the wealth of 
slang employed is a drawback, and when we reach the 
sixteenth fresh term for a pugilist’s nose we are irritated 
rather than amazed at the writer’s fearful ingenuity. We 
cannot blame the author for quoting old records as he 
found them; and we trust that if glove-fights again 
become the vogue, the sporting reporter will base his style 
upon the simple and straightforward language which 
Mr, Allanson-Winn shows to be equally convincing. 


Belonging to quite another category is Mr. Cornish’s 
‘* Nights with an Old Gunner,” which recalls irresistibly 
the best work of the housepainter-naturalist known to the 
world as ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” Like former bouks from 
the same pen, this one is both instructive and entertaining, 
as ever must be the record of a careful and painstaking 
observer of wild life who wields a pen always bright and 
often brilliant. Mr. Cornish has chosen excellent fields of 
sport and study; probably there is no district in the 
kingdom where the habits of wild-fowl can be observed to 
greater advantage than Holkham and the Norfolk coast. 
The lobster and the prawn furnish the author with material 
for some of his best chapters, and should open the eyes of 
the world to the prevailing error that those crustaceans 
possess only a post-mortem interest. Mr. Cornish has the 
advantage of breaking comparatively fresh ground with 
these creatures; but his independence of novelty to 
furnish entertainment is made abundantly manifest in 
his charming essay on the London sparrow. We recognise 
many of these clever papers as having appeared in the 
Spectator, and are sincerely glad to see them in more acces- 
sible form. There are some excellent illustrations. 


RECENT NOVETLS. 
The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen and Co.) 
What Maisie Knew. By Henry James. (William Heinemann.) 
The Temple of Folly. By Paul Creswick. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
In the Permanent Way, and Other Stories, By Flora Annie Steel. (William 
Heinemunn.) 


Mr. Gilbert Parker’s is a story of Canada “ sixty years 
since,’’ when the French habitans had become so disaffected to 
their British governors, and allowed themselves to be seduced 
by their political leader, Papineau, into short-lived rebellion, 
long forgotten both here and there. The Lavilettes are 
a prosperous family of habitans in a rural district, whose 
head is an adherent of Papineau. In spite of the 
‘‘pomp” given them by their wealth, they are possessed 
by social ambition, and on this account receive as 
a welcume guest a broken-down English aristocrat, 
the Honourable Paul Ferroll, who is half-dead with 
pneumonia, keeping himself alive by copious libations of 
whisky, and whom the Lavilettes tend and nurse as if he 
were one of themselves, Englishman and heretic though he 
be. Paul is the real hero of the story, so far as it has a 
hero, and a very strange one. He is an unmitigated 
scamp, who recites to himself his own misdeeds, without 
shame or remorse; and equal even to robbing, iu the 
disguise of a highwayman, the host who is giving him a 
home. But what he has retained of the manners and 
demeanour of an English gentleman fascinates one of the 
daughters of the house, Christine Lavilette, a young, 
piquant, and daring damsel. Paul is_ wicked, but 
not altogether bad. He discloses Papineau’s plot to the 
British authorities, but it is through the survival in him of 
the feelings of an Englishman, not from any sordid motives. 
When the rebellion is crushed and the dwelling of the 
Lavilettes is surrounded by the British red-coats, Paul 
risks his own life to save that of his host. He dies in the 
mélée that ensues, but at the hands of a former rejected 
lover of Christine; and she, as the curtain falls, kills with 
a pistol-shot Paul's slayer. ‘‘ The Pomp of the Lavilettes ” 
is a very striking and powerfully told story. 


In his latest fiction, which appeared originally in the 
New Review, Mr. Henry James seems to have been trying 
an experiment which cannot be pronounced successful. It 
may be described as an attempt to make very uninteresting 
persons interesting by the sheer force of the novelist’s will. 
The heroine, Maisie, who in the course of the story never 
emerges from comparatively early girlhood, is the only 
child of ‘Society’ parents, who are no better than they 
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should be, and who are divorced in the first chapter. 
Husband and wife marry again, but each is faithless to 
the new though without a second scandal in the 
Divorce Court. At tirst Maisie leads a neglected life, one 
half of the year with her father and the other with her 
mother, both of them equally worthless. When they marry 
again she is bandied about between her step-father, her 
mother’s second husband, and her step-mother, her father’s 
second wife, also a worthless pair. The step-father is kind 
to her after a fashion, and at last a tender feeling towards 
him grows upin Maisie’s youthful breast, but only for her 
to discover at the end of the volume that he is resolved to 
throw her overboard and to cling to her step-mother, whose 
husband has deserted her, and with whom her step-father 
has been flirting desperately. This is all the story, which 
is without anything that can be called incident or plot. The 
volume consists mainly of a chronicle of the unedifying 
sayings and doings of Maisie’s parents and of her 
step - father and step - mother, diversified by endless 
dialogues between her and a vulgar gouvernante respecting 
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‘* England in the Eighteenth Century ” is tacitly acknow- 
ledged as the source of suggestion, and the ‘*‘ one other” 
member of the club ‘‘whose name,” Sydney remarks, 
not appear,” is to Mr. Creswick no mystery, 
being, in fact, one Anthony Fairfax, son of a 
Totnes banker, and owner of the ship Bonaventure 
of Plymouth. This Master Fairfax first led a roving 
sailor’s life, and finally, to his loss and ultimate profit, fell 
in with Mr. George Bubb Dodington, likewise with Mr. 
George Bubb Dodington’s daughter, Joan, whom he wins, 
not wholly to the reader’s satisfaction. Of course, Mr. 
Creswick is only the ‘‘ editor” of Fairfax’s narrative, and 
cannot be held responsible for the way events fall out, but 
had he been writing fiction it is hard to believe that he 
would have first aroused interest in Anthony’s early love 
for a Miss Fitzgerald, the one strongly drawn character in 
the book, and then have allowed these two, so bound 
together by romantic circumstances, to drift apart, the 
lady to marry Paul Whitehead, who is but a shadow, 
Anthony to win Miss Dodington, who is likewise a 
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NOTES 
Never have the the Vigo 
Street, been so brilliantly bedecked, or so many absolutely 


AR 


walls of Rembr nat Gallery 


faultless works been brought together, as at the present 
time. But the matchless colours are due to no 
hand, although to Mr. Shelley Denton is due the credit of 
having brought them within our reach, and it is to his 
method as much as to its application that attention should 
be drawn. Mr. Denton has for years been collecting moths 
and butterflies in all parts of the world, but, dissatisfied 
with the old system of impalement upon pins, he has 
invented a tablet in which is a slight depression for the body 
of each butterfly ; whilst the wings are brought close 
against the glass covering which protects the fragile 
creature from dust, breakage, and all other danger, whilst 
allowing ample opportunity for microscopic study. The 
tablets, moreover, can be passed without misgiving from 
hand to hand ; so that for educational purposes the ** Denton 
Tablet” seems equally well adapted. There are 


human 


some 











the sayings and doings aforesaid. The heroine her- 
self is by no means a striking or interesting young 
person. ‘‘ What Maisie knew” at the end of the book 
more than at the beginning was that her relatives were 
disreputable people, and that a dissipated young man 
preferred the society of a handsome, artful, and experienced 
woman of the world to that of a chit of a girl, with nothing 
but prettiness and simplicity to make her attractive. And 
it is for such an insignificant result that a man of Mr. 
James’s long-acknowledged ability as a writer of fiction 
and reputation for skill in ‘ psychological analysis’? has 
taken the trouble to write an elaborately tedious book. 


It is difficult to decide whether in ‘“‘The Temple of 
Folly’ Mr. Paul Creswick has done a good thing. His 
first work, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Cross Keys,” gave promise 
of considerable power in story-telling, and this new effort, 
while far from devoid of promise, does not seem to get 
much further. The subject is excellent, being concerned 
with nothing more nor less than the doings of the Hell 
Fire Club of pious memory. Against this background the 
author has sketched a good and at times a thrilling story. 
Unfortunately, even when the last leaf is turned, it remains 
a sketch, yet a sketch so admirable that the reader can only 
wish the author had wrought it up a little more. Sydney's 





REVERIE.— BY W. A. BREAKSPEARE. 


Now in the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colouis. 


shadowy creation. As easy were it to imagine the separa- 
tion of John Ridd and Lorna Doone. The conventional 
ending is, of course, often better avoided, and art is better 
served by a skilful defeating of the obvious expectation, 
but there must be justification, and here, unfortunately, 
the only sanction seems to. be youthful caprice, of which, 
perhaps, the author intends an exposition. If so, then Mr. 
Creswick has, in this respect at least, done a good thing. 


Perhaps the best of Mrs. Steel’s short stories, ‘‘ In the 
Permanent Way,” is this eponymous one of a drunken 
engine-driver who gave his life to the attempt to save a 
native saint. This Hindu ascetic had squatted permanently 
on the permanent way, and needed to be removed out of it 
by the kindly driver on each journey, till both were at last 
run over by the train. It is a pity Mrs. Steel made an 
engineer the teller of the tale, since he at least would know 
that a locomotive had no fly-wheel, and that the hinge of 
the story does not hold at all. It turns altogether upon 
the absurd supposition that a locomotive under the same 
pressure of steam takes to a second the same time to do 
the same distance in a calm and in a hurricane! It is, 
however, an admirably told tale, and hardly less admirable 
is ‘‘ A Tourist Ticket,” narrating another railway accident 
to another and truer Hindu saint. 


Copyright Strictly Reserved by the Artist. 


fourteen hundred or more specimens in the present collection, 
brought together from Europe, Asia, America, Australia ; 
and the arrangement permits us to see how strangely these 
creatures are guarded against their enemies by protective 
mimicry and colouring, and to contrast the hues by which 
the upper and under parts of their wings are marked. 


In selecting representative works from the exhibition 
of the Institute of Painters in Oils, it is difficult to lay 
down any hard and fast principle, from the very fact that 
the artists themselves adhere to no specific line. As a 
rule, we are accustomed to place the President, Sir James 
Linton, among the figure-painters: but in his principal 
picture this winter, ‘* Rest,” he claims attention as land- 
scapist. It may be objected that the landscape is purely 
English, while the resting figure is altogether Italian, but this 
is an artist’s license, with which it would be pedantry to find 
fault. Again Mr. Fred Morgan is generally associated 
in our minds with street arabs and scenes of town life; 
but he seems not less at home on the sea-shore—among 
sailors and fishermen and their merry ruddy-faced children. 
Mr. Breakspeare is better known in connection with more 
prosaic scenes than his ‘‘ Reverie” suggests; but his 
heroine has not abandoned his habits of careful drawing 
and elegant pose, although her thoughts are far away. 
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KNIGHTING THE SIRLOIN OF BEEF, 


Drawn by Paul liardy and Herbert Raiiton, 
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EVERYTHING COMES TO HIM WHO WAITS. 


Drawn by A. Forestier. 
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JACK ASHORE. BY FRED MORGAN. 


ti E-chihition of the Tustitute of Painters in Oil Ce 
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REST.-—BY SIR JAMES D. LINTON, P.R.I. 


Now in the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have received a suggestive letter from Mr. J. B. Hannay 
F.C.S., regarding u possible or probable fashion in which 
typhoid fever germs may be disseminated. It may be 
remembered that the problem of the aérial distribution of 
these germs is still an open one; that is to say, it is at 
least an undecided point whether typhoid germs can be 
diffused into the air and infect us from the atmosphere. 
The usual mode of infection is, of course, from polluted 


water. One patient, as we have seen, may pollute the 
supply of a city, and what gives the fever to one gives it 
to all—namely, the common infected water-supply. But 


sunitarians have always recognised that in addition to this 
diffusion of typhoid by means of water or milk, there 
must be other ways of its extension. There is no reason 
why typhoid germs should not pass in a dried state into 
the air, and become part and parcel of the fivating matter 
of the atmosphere. This has been the contention of those 
who have recorded cases of typhoid springing up from close 
association of patients with bad drains. ‘The idea popu- 
larly entertained that to breathe sewer-gases or sewer-air 
is ** to tempt Providence ” in the way of typhoid infection, 
is founded on the contention to which I have just alluded. 
But there have been difficulties in the way of conceiving 
how typhoid germs could be carried by the air, and still more 
in the way of regarding sewer-gases as necessarily noxious. 
The men who work in sewers are not specially liable to 
contract typhoid fever; but, then, they are breathing a 
constantly renewed atmosphere, even if it be one in which 
sewer-gases bulk largely; they are not living, as people in 
defective houses do, above a soil which is laden with 
sewage, and which is constantly sending forth a polluted 
atmosphere as part and parcel of the environment. 


Mr. Hannay specially directs attention to certain 
researches of ‘Tyndall's by way of showing that diffusion 
of particles may occur in a very definite fashion, under 
circumstances analogous to those in which aérial infection 
from typhoid fever may be regarded as possible. Tyndall, 
taking a solution of lithium, allowed it to pass over a fall 
of sufficient height to break up the level surface of the 
liquid and to cause minute air-bells or bubbles. Now, 
when the bubbles burst, microscopic drops of water are 
thrown off from them; and these water - drops, Mr. 
ITannay remarks, float in the air exactly as do the 
wate! - particles of clouds. When the air in Tyndall's 
experiments was aspirated through tubes of considerable 
length, the spectrum of lithium was easily seen on leading 
the air into a Bunsen burner. Applying the principle ot 
this experiment showing the diffusion of particles of 
infinitely fine nature in water-drops, Mr. Hannay argues 
that when a sewer has a fall of even a few inches, with 
ventilation to the street, we have precisely the conditions 
under which diffusion of typhoid and other materials may 
tuke place. In this fashion, disease-microbes nay be added 
to the air in thousands, and be liable to affect those persons 
who are susceptible of attack. 


Mr. Hannay adds that at Gennevillers, near Paris, the 
sewage actually passes out of the sewers in a fountain or 
cascade-fashion, and when he was recently visiting the 
outfall he could taste the sewage fifty yards off from the 
latter point. Wherever sewage is allowed to play in the 
fountain-fashion it is bound to give off its particles. Thus 
a defective house-drain will allow the water-particles to 
pass into the dwelling, and convey microbes to the tenants. 
The sewer-gases alone probably do not account for the ill- 
health of those who live in defectively drained dwellings, 
for, as I have remarked, sewer-gases may be unpleasant, 
but there is nothing specifically disease-producing about 
them. I agree with Mr. Hannay that when we get sore 
throats constantly recurring in badly drained houses, and 
a general state of low health which now and then forms 
the borderland of actual specific disease, we must set down 
the causes of the ailments te germ-infection. Indeed, we 
may assume that a good deai in this matter of infection 
will depend on the manner in which the germs reach us. 
They may produce less serious effects when they come to 
us air-borne than when we directly swallow them in 
polluted water or milk. It is a question of the environ- 
ment here as elsewhere. I hope these views of Mr. 
Hannay recalling Tyndall’s researches to mind will receive 
the attention of sanitarians. Anything which can throw 
light on the problems of infection must be valuable to us 
as pointing out means of preventing disease. In this view, 
I feel personally indebted to my corresponde nt for drawing 
attention to a probable source of infection at present un- 
recognised, 


A preliminary report on the coral-boring at Funafuti 
has been published in Nature. It seems that the boring 
had, at the date of the report, reached a total depth of 
643 feet. Professor David’s remarks deal with the deposits 
reached at a depth of 557 feet. It will be remembered 
that the idea in othe into the coral is that of testing the 
validity of Darwin's theory of the erection of reefs, as 
opposed to that view which assumes that coral formations, 
instead of depending for their erection on the sinking of 
land, may be built up on heaped-up oceanic de posits. 
Darwin’s view was that the corals began to build at 
their own depths, in the shallow water in which alone 
they can exist, and that as the land sank, new 
growths of coral were formed upon the older and 
dead masses. Now the borings at Funafuti, so far, dis- 
tincily go to prove that Darwin's idea is correct. True 
coral reef has been bored into to an extent of more than 
six hundred feet; while Professor David adds that during 
the time represented by the mass bored into (and a very 
long period it must have been) coral must have grown 
in great abundance in some part or other of the locality 
now represented by Funafuti. In other words, if the 
coral had been erected on oceanic deposits, these deposits 
would have been discovered long before a depth of six 
hundred feet had been explored. As it is, it is a coral 
foundation all through, and this is precisely what Darwin 
asserted. It will be instructive to hear what Professor 
David has to say later on concerning the influence and 
bearing of these researches on the rival theories of coral- 
formation. So far the balance is on the Darwinian side. 


CHESS 
lO CORKESPONDENTS, 
1u ed Che Lditor. 

(' (+ ABRAHA Maida Va We are much obliged fur your intormation, 
but this week our news is wded out 

AW Voxgerp Brondesbury Your probl m shall be examine » Cae 
s you correctly suimuse, the idea it embodies hus been long since woiked 
ut 

A G Feiszows (Wolverhampton The probiem was publi-hed Oct. 24, 
1806, and we should be glad to have another equally good 

S Win.iamses (Sout' port The solutions are regularly pr nted, and it is 
is easy tor you, with a file of the column at hand, to find the answer as 
for us 
Dixox.—You have overlooked the fact tLat tLe Knight is pinied, and 
theietore cannot mate as you suggest 

Cornt So_uTIonSs oF Propiem No. 2793 received from C AM Penang), 


ind Upendranath Maitra (Chinsurah); of No. 2794 trom Thomas Devin 
Arcata, California) ; of No, 2795 from Thomas E Laurent (Bum ay , «nd 


Thomas Devlin (Arcata) ; of No. 2797 from C E H (Clitton) ; of No. 27% 
from Edward J Sharpe, T C D (Dublin), C E H (Clitton), iof:ssor 
Charles Wagner (Vienna), and Hermit; of No. 2799 trom F J Ca) dy 
Norwood), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Edith Corser 


Reigate), Edward J Sharpe, D Newton (Lisbon), G Birnbach (Beilin, 
and Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna). 

Correct SoLtutions or Propiem No. 2600 received from Edward J 8h arpe, 
C E Perugini, Shadfoith, J Dixon, Miss D Giegxon, C E H (Clifton, 
G T Hughes (Poitumna), J Lake Ralph (Purley), eT Roberts, Mrs. Kelly 
of Kelly), H Le Jeune, F Ward Islington), G Birnback (Beiln, 
E Louden, R Jones (Norwood), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Ulique, 
J Bailey (Newark), F Dean (Croydon), R Worteis (Canterbury), W d’A 
Barnard (Uppingham), C E M (Ayr), George Robinson (Coventry), * igma, 
T G (Ware), F Hoop r (Putney), Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), Sorento, 
Joseph Willcock (Chester), Alpha, and J D Tucker (Ilkley). 


W. La Mowe. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Kt to R 5th P to R 8th (a Kt 
2. Q to Kt 2nd P takes Kt 
3. Q to R Sth, mate. 
pe oes piay 1 P to 1. 8th (a Y), 2. K takes Bich and if 1. Bto K Sih; then 2 
t 2nd « 


So.uTion oF Prostem No. 2799.— By B. 
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PROBLEM No. 2802.—By F. Libpy 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played in the che unpionship tourney of the City of London Chess 
Club between Messrs. T. C. Gipsnons and H. H. Coie 
Ginoco Piano.) 

wuite (Mr. G pLacK (Mr.C.) | ware (Mr.G.)  Biack (Mr. ¢ 
P to K 4th 14. P to K Kt 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 15. Q to R 6th Kt to B 6th (ch) 
B to B 4th 3 K to Kt 2nd P takes P 
Kt to B 3rd 7. P takes P 

5. P to Q 38rd P to Q 3rd We suggest, as much superior, Kt take 
6. B to K 3rd P. giving ¢ ommnan of the centre and 

Wecannet commend this continuation. | Making at lens a good defence. White 
Black can now get up an attack even at | YOW Bees rapidly to the bac 
wane exposure of his own position. 17. Q to Q 3rd 

6. B to K Kt 5th 18. R to R sq R to B 5th 

The correct method. There is no harm | 19. Q R to Q sq Kt to R 5th (ch 
in allowing the Bishop to be taken. | op Q takes Kt R takes Q 
Though the tawns are immediately | 5," ak : P takes R 
doubled, the counter-attack is more than | 2!- R takes Q takes R 
an equivalent, and no time is wasted. K to Kt 3rd P to Kt 4th 

7. B takes B P takes B -RtoQsq R to Q sq 

8. P to KR 3rd B to R 4th . P to K B 3rd R to B 5th 

9. B to Kt 5th Castles . Kt to K 2nd R to B 2nd 
10.PtoK Kt 4th Kt takes P . K to Kt 4th P to Q 4th 
11. B takes Kt P takes B | 27. P to K R 4th R tukes K BP 
12. Kt takes P | Pretty, because if K takes R, P takes 

Probably it was considered dangerous to P (ch). and wins; but in any case perfectly 
risk the attack by 12 P tabes Kt, B takes good and correct. 
P; Kt to Q 2nd, P to » B 4th,ete. It - 
was, pike % — t easy to work out the 28. P takes Q P 
consequences to the full in a short time. 29. Kt to B 3rd 
12. Kt takes Kt 30. K to B 4th 
13. Q takes B PtoK Bath 31. P to Q 6th ; 
14. Kt to QB 3rd 32. K to Kt 4th R to Kt 2nd ch) 

If P to K B 4th, Black re plies, Q wo | K to R 3rd R to B 6th ch 
Q Sth (ch), with a good attac Black wins. 














R to K ‘th 
P takes R P 
R to K 2nd 
R to Bsgq (ch 


SOME HOLIDAY PROBLEMS. 
No. 1.—By F. Bonner Feast. 
White: K at Q B 4th, Q at BA 6th, R at Q R 2nd, Kts at K 2nd and KB 4th, 
B at Q R 8th, Pat K Kt 


Black: K at K 6th, R at K : te. Kt at Q R 8rd, Ps at Q R 2nd and K 4th. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2.—By T. Taverner. 
White: K at K R 7th, Q at Qsq, Rs at K R 3rd and Q 6th, Kts at K 4th 
and oe 8th, B at Q 3rd, P at Q Kt 2nd. 
Black: K at Q Sth, Kts at Q B 4th and K 4th, Px at Q 4th and K 6th. 
White mates n two moves. 
No. 3.—By P. F. Biake. 
White: K at Q R 8th, Q at Q Rsq, Rs at Q Bsq and K R 3rd, Kts at Q Sth 
and Q B 3rd, B at K Kt 8th. 
Black: K at Q Sth, Bs at Q B 7th and Q R 2nd, Kt at Q@ R 6th, P at K 4th. 
White mates in two moves. 
No. 4.—By W. A. SHinkMay. 
White: Kat Q@ Kt sq, Q at Q sq, R at K B 6th, Kt at Q Sth, Ps at Q B 2nd 
and Q B 4th. 
Black: K at Q B 3rd, Ps at Q 3rd and Q B 4th. 
White mates in three moves. 
No. 5.—By C. W. (Sunbury). 
White: K at K 2nd, Q at Q B 7th, B at K 5th, Kt at Q Sth, P at K R 4th. 
Black: K at K B 4th, Ps at K B 3rd and K 6th. 
White mates in three mvves. 
No. 6.—By J. Pospisa. 
White: K at K sq, Q at QR 4th, R at K B 4th, Bat K Kt 6th, Kt at K Bsth, 
oe ~* ‘K B 2nd 
-KatQ 4th, Kts at Q 2nd and K R 3rd, B at K Kt 7th, Ps at Q 3rd, 


aa B 4th, and K Kt 2nd. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Won't WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won't WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP 
FOR MAKING BICYCLES LOOK LIikn NEW. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &, 
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sleeves, high collar, and waistband being en suite. This 
gown of fin-de-siécle matronhood was the most charming 
possible creation, and one in which any woman of uncertain 


LADIES’ PAGES. 


DRESS middle-age might suitably and becomingly appear. Smart 
Fur has become so much an accomplished fact on evening gowns for the matron are, indeed, a very burning question 
gowns this winter that few women who are versed in the just now, and hence this thusness of detail. There really 
true inwardness of fashion but possess at least one dinner seems, moreover, no possible reason why the lumpiest 
or party frock whose attractiveness is set off by narrow materfamilias of tradition, and still more, alas! reality, 
bands of glossy sable or otter. Wedding-dresses are even should not make way for the well-equipped up-to-date 
, ient, and at three recent celebrations of the mother of many, inasmuch as the conditions of later- 
t the brides wore severally chinchilla, golden otter, and day surroundings tend less to homely or cloth-bound 
their reculation white satins On white cloth humanity than to something more partaking of the 

thing is of course smarter, and a very chic skating-dress, graceful and picturesque. 

designed for a lady at the Dutch Court, was shown me 

nme days since, which was made of pale cream-coloured Apropos of the Illustrations, one is almost reconciled to 
face-cloth, lined up with bright pink taffetas and bordered the inevitableness of clinging skirts which are now absolutely 
th five narrow rows of golden otte1 A capote of pink on the way by such a chef d’euvre in chiffons as this daint\ 


blue velvet tea-gown. Bands of jewelled passementerie 
heighten the effect of its lace frills and sable borderings to 
admiration, and a large jewelled clasp fastens the bodice 
at left side. The bell-shaped sleeves which appear 
in this sketch have also become recently adopted tems 
of fashion, and as such will be probably populas, not- 
withstanding the fact of their unquestionable chilliness. 
This indoor gown of Irish poplin also looks and is quite cap- 
tivating in a full tone of emerald with vest and apron of rich 
Lyons velvet in a slightly deeper shade. An appropriate 
and effective trimming of fine Irish guipure is helped out 
with a bordering of dark, glossy otter. The cravat of 
lace over pink chiffon gives a charming touch of 
colour at neck. The waistband is bias black satin. 


mirror velvet, with wired tufts of otter, and a large brush 
prey, was moreover borne out by a muff to match, 


duintily scented with violet sachet powder. 
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Somebody standing by at the time thought aloud that it 
was an ensemble much more suited ‘‘to Paris than to 
Amsterdam,” but that critic unknown, whose experiences 
were probably confined to hotel society when in the land 
f Flemish vrows, could not have known how extremely 
pretty and often handsome are many Hollanders of the first 
flight socially spe iking Whole corsages of fur are again 
much in the manner of the well dressed at present, and 
i quaint garment of this sort, just imported from Paris, 
ums a description on its merits at once, Briefly 


uumed up, it is a high-collared vest of sable, the little In evening gowns there seems less inclination to the 
animal's head and forepaws coming below the waist, while sinuous and clinging style than with day dresses so far, 
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some of the smartest women here and abroad still holding 
to the short and shapely skirts of our much-expressed 
affections. And such leaders of modish matters as the 
Grand Duchess Vladimir, the Infanta Eulalia Duchesse 
d'Aosta, and, coming near home, Lady Warwick, still give 
countenance to the short and very hou ffunt evening gown. 


half-way down each side a couple of bushy tails give style 
to the bodice. Black moiré and sable in combination 
is another eccentric offspring of the moment’s mode, and is, 
us a matter of fact, scarcely less enticing, while decidedly 
more serviceable than the grey cloth and chinchilla of our 
present universal ardour. 
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Passing from the wardrobe to the linen-press for a 
moment, | am constrained to remark and enthuse on 
some quite lovely household linen which has been shown 
me among the wedding presents of a friend. It hails from 
Paris, and is miraculously dainty. All the sheets and 
pillow-cases are treated to a very wide open-work hem all 
around, and in the centre are Louis Quinze bows of drawn 
thread, through which show washable pink, cream, and 
blue silks variously. The effect is very lovely, and one, 
moreover, which I can fancy being capable of copying by 
sketching the design and possessing one’s soul and scissors 
with considerable patience. The originals that 1 speak ot 
cost a very portentous price indeed. 


A matron’s gown of black moiré, for example, made 
rather wide round the hem, tight over hips, and forming a 
fourreau at front and sides, was one of the outdoor 
costumes which conspicuously attracted my approving 
regards during last Sunday's church parade. British 
matrons, it may be remarked en parenthése, are only 
occasionally successful from the more frivolous and chiffon 
point of view, but this special one was an exception, She 
had probably overheard and laid to heart the remark of a 
disapproving Frenchman, that ‘‘all Englishwomen over 
forty developed high stomachs and cloth dolmans.” A 
libel, of course, but still one that might apply in Brixton 
and Clapham, so, therefore, to be lived down. 
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Returning to declensions therefore, my matron should A VELVET TEA-GOWN, ANSWERS. -Abbey Dene: I have used this for a 
be described as wearing three rows of narrow black velvet, pseudonym as you did not give one. ‘The artist who 
gathered on this skirt of rich black bengaline. The forming a short fur skirt, quite plain and falling over the sketched those dinner-gowns you admire will, I have no 
bodice may be more accurately summed up as a sable moiré, fastening down the left side, and with epaulettes doubt, be pleased to make you a larger sketch than 
blouse, having long basques taken in around the waist and as addenda of green leather encrusted with turquoises, that in the paper. You could not get them otherwise, 

















THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD,’ 


—GENERAL GorRDON. 
DEPARTED ERRORS. —‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; looking back over the tombs of 
DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold vy the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL? tow Lvrroy. 


‘THOU COMEST IN SUCH A QUESTIONABLE SHAPE.’ ‘Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues,’"—Brswor Hace. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, changes of the weather, sleeplessness, 
feverish cold, with high temperature and quick pulse, breathing impure air, too 
rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, 
sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of the 
stomach, &c. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is everything you could WISH asa 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and HEALTH-GIVING agent. You CANNOT OVERSTATE 
its GREAT VALUE in keeping the BLOOD PURE and FREE from DISEASE. 





How to Avoid the Injurious Effects of Stimulants. 


HE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine, and 
fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—FREQUENTLY DERANGES the 
LIVER. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great 
care in the use of alcoholic drinks; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. EXPERIENCE SHOWS 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are ALL very APT to 
DISAGREE;; while light white wines and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with pure mineral water, will be found 
the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY ADAPTED for ANY CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS of the Liver; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, ana 
places the invalid on the right track to health. A WORLD of WOE is AVOIDED by those who KEEP and USL 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ THEREFORE NO FAMILY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from SEVERE HEADACHE and DISORDERED STOMACH, and after trying almost everything. 

and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a GOOD DEAL of GOOD, and now I am 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have NOT ENJOYED such GOOD HEALTH 


SUNRISE OFT PROCLAIMS ITS VERDICT AND ITS WOE, *" Years. Yours most truly—TRUTH.” 
The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any Disordered and Feverish Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature's Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One, 
CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


’ Prepared only by J. C, ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, LONDON, S.E., 
Call Httention to the following Povetties for the Season. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 


In 1,1}, 2,3, and 4lb. sizes, in white China Basins, with Cloth, partially cocked, requiring two hours boiling before serving. 
The 2lb. size can be supplied in tins, hermetically sealed, for storing or 


only High-Class Ingredients, and are thoroughly Wholesome. 








They contain 


sending abroad. 





ICED AND 


CH RISTMAS CAKES (odgamarren. 


These, new as regards decoration, are made 


in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6lb. sizes, Iced and Ornamented, and Decorated with 


Fondants. 





PALACE 


CAKES. 


A Cherry Cake, with Almond Paste and Fondant Icing, ornamented with High-Class Confectionery, weighing about 1}lb,in Cardboard Boxes. 





THE ABOVE AND ABOUT 300 KINDS OF BISCUITS AND CAKES MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH GROCERS. 
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‘That covey give me a pipe o’ bacca for gittin ‘im a cab.” 
‘* Well, that’s not much.” ; P 5 
“Oh! aint it, but this is a bit of att RIGHT, its PLAYERS. 


PLAYER’S “NAVY CUT” is the ORIGINAL and the BEST. It is 
sold only in 1-0z. Packets, and in 2-02., 4-02., 8-oz. and 1-lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Smokers are cautioned 
against imitations. Always ask for “ PLAYER'S.” 
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t ht t | problems of hfe that 
| ff tha herself I par- 
| that ! to be per ed 

l t t tl ind Im making lf li 
livel i 1 ily rsuit Several I i Lady 
Warw latrainn g school of plain needlework (of tl 
more fine and skilled order) on purpose to give employment 


of the agricultural labourers’ 
y to do on the land at certain 

ther isons were deprived of any means 
of breadwinning, and consequently were apt to forsake 
their village homes and swarm into the towns. Lady 
Warwick did not disdain to open a shop in London, wher 
I wie at her school could be inspected and pur- 
wased, or orders given fortrousseaux and other special work. 
She has thought out and written an article urging that 
educated women should turn their attention more than the \ 
have yet done to dairy work and poultry-farming. 


Milk is of vital consequence in the care of two of ou 
special charges-—infants and invalids; so that we must 
needs take an interest in any plans for securing its purits 
The singular capacity of milk for catching and holding 
disease germs is so well known that some authorities 
advise that it shall always be boiled; but this is unsatis- 
factory, as the skin that forms over the surface of boilecl 
milk, and so is wasted, is composed of some of its most 
vital elements, from the point of view of nutrition. But 
though unboiled milk is a possible source of danger, there 
is nothing mysterious about the peril. If any infectious 
disease has existed in the neighbourhood of the supply, the 
milk is very likely to carry the infection—that is all; but 
let us have a pure source of supply, and there is no danger. 
The Bristol Corporation is proposing an experiment in this 
direction. The Health Committee is forming a strong 
voluntary association to employ inspectors and formulate 
test conditions for the farms from which the city is supplied 
with milk. No law exists that would compel farmers to 
submit to this association ; but it is believed that the public 
would, for its own protection, a boycott ” other sources of 
supply if there were those available certified to be properly 
conducted and under the inspection of the association. If 


—___ 
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qponen nent th 


INDOOR GOWN OF IRISH IOrLIN, 


this experiment should be carried to a successful issue, 
other towns may well copy: 


Charities have competition to meet, just like businesses. 
There appears to be an almost fixed sum available for dis- 
tribution in charitable work, and what is given in one 


direction is taken away from another. Sometimes a new 
enterprise springs up on the same lines as an older one, 
and merely because it is new, threatens to oust the longer 
established valuable work. A newscheme has been recently 
introduced, with the ubiquitous Mrs. Creighton at its head, 
for founding what is described as a ** Bureau for Women’s 
Work.” Its stated objects appear upon examination to 
be identical with those of the ** Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women,” which has existed since 1859, 
and the committee of which now puts forth an appeal that 
its claims shall not be overlooked because of the loudea 
voice of the youngster that is entering into competition. 
There is, indeed, one fundamental difference underlying 
these two enterprises. The older society has always 
sti mgly maintained the right of women, even of the 
poorest classes, to choose for themselves, untrammelled by 
law, the form of labour which they think most congenial 
and most profitable for themselves in view of their own 
possibilitie Ss oT mind and body. The new society, on the 
other hand, is largely governed by those who, like Mrs. 
Creighton, desire to interfere greatly by law with freedom 
of labour for poor women. The Bishop's wife, at a recent 
conference in London, went so far as to propose that all 
home work for wages should be prohibited to women—an 
excess of zeal which could not find supporters even amongst 
those of the same general way of thinking to whom the 
proposition was offered. 


Another charitable society which has existed since 1857, 
and suffers {vu some extent from mere lack of novelty, is the 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children, 38, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. On a very small income it 
has done a great deal of very precious work for poor and 
unfortunate women. It is a matter for regret that each 
vear lately the society has had to trench on its capital. The 
work of the society is very largely legal. The London 
police magistrates highly appreciate its services, and often 
recommend applicants for advice at the courts to apply to 
the society for assistance. The efforts of the society are 
directed, in the first place, to putting matters straight 
without recourse to the law. Deserted wives, or those who 
have been assaulted by their husbands, are thus frequently 
assisted without further publicity, for as soon as a bad 
husband finds that the case is taken up by someone 
stronger than the poor woman herself, he will come tu 
some equitable arrangement; but when recourse to the 
law is necessary, the council first instructs a solicitor to 
appear before the magistrates, and afterwards enforces the 
orders of the court if necessary, and furthermore fulfils a 
function which has in the past been extremely important 
to such poor women, namely—acting as trustee or receiving- 
office for the allewance which may be ordered by the magis- 
trate to be paid by the husband. Those of my readers 
interested in this description of work should send to the 
society's office for the latest report and read the illustrative 
cases, which show how necessary it is that such a society 
should exist and have an adequate income.— TI. F.-M. 
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DWont You 
Pleadse 
Riememter, 


when you go out in the cold 


air this Christmas, that 


(JERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 





are a sure protection for the 
bronchial tubes and lungs 
against the evils produced 
by the fogs and damp airs 
of dear old England. All 


Chemists and Stores sell 


“so them in Tubes at ts. 13d. 


~s Much cheaper than paying 


~*~ a doctor’s bill! 
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STRATED LOND( 


CHURCH’S AUTO-VOCE. INSTITUTE 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


> TAMMERING, 
> TUTTERING, 
int ngs VOICE ERRORS 
By CHURCH'S AUTO-VOCE SYSTEM of | rmnly CURED 


| PSYCHOLOGICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL METHODS. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES FURNISHED TO BONA-FIDE INQUIRERS. 




























FEE PAYABLE ONLY AFTER CURE IS EFFECTED, 


Provided results are satisfactory to the Student, 


PROSPECTUS SENT POST FREE. 


Address: Messrs. CHURCH and BYRNE, 154, GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK, W 


' “Strongest and Best.”—axarm. ¢. EMBROCATION 
‘ ELMS, 
Fry J BOTTLES I, 2/, 2/6 /3/s 


JARS rors 20/- 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa. 


“The Richest in Flesh-forming ) A 
and Energy-producing Con- ig 
stituents. There is no better | 
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250 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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WILLS AND BEOUESTS. » £5156, to her for life; an annuity of £100 to his proved on Dec. 7 by Richard Harcourt Robi ‘ 

The will (dated July 30, 1894). with two codicils (dated mother ; £3000, upon trust, for his sisters, Flora Ferrario nephew and executor, the value of the personal estate 

Nov. 6, 1895, and April 14, 1896), of Mr. James Edward and Jennie Fowler; and his shares in Pauling and Co. to being £41,437. The testatrix gives £8500, the money at 

_ J.P., of Hurworth Grange, Hurworth-on- his said brother, the calls thereon, if any, to be paid out cf her bankers, her pictures, jewels, furniture, and the contents 

lees, Durham, banker, who died on Oct. 29, was proved his estate. The residue of his property is to be held upon of 61, Eaton Place, except plate, to her sister, Maria 

Dec. 11 by Mrs. Elizabeth Barclay Backhouse, the trust to pay £300 per annum to his wife, and such further Hannah Louis. The residue of her real and personal 

w, Thomas William Backhouse, the brother, Edward sum as his executor may think fit quarterly, not exceeding estate she leaves to her nephew, Richard Harcourt Robin- 
kackhouse Mounsey, the cousin, and Joseph Gurney in the whole £1000 per annum, for the maintenance, son, for his own absolute use and benefit. 

] ber the executors, the valu of the personal estate education, and advancement of each of his two children The will (dated Jan. 6, 1874 of Mr. Fitzroy Somerset 

r £512,024. The testator gives £1000, his consumable until they resper tively attain the age of twenty-five years ; Cochrane, of Kingsmead Road, Oxton, Birkenhead, who 

rses, Carriages, and plants to his wife, and £250 on either of his children attaining twenty-five, the £300 died at Southampton on Oct. 13, was proved on Dec. 6 by 

‘ i his executor Thomas William Backhouse, Edward per annum to be paid to his wife is to be increased to £800 Robert Nicholson, one of the executors, the value of the 

Backhouse Mounse ind Jose ph Grurney Fowler. The per annum. Subject to the foregoing prove, the personal estate being £17,282. The testator leaves all his 

residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon residue is to be divided equally between his children on real and personal estate, upon trust, for his wife, for life 


their attaining twenty-five or marrying with the consent of 


for his wife, for life or widowhood, but in the event or widowhood, and then between all his children in equal 


ler again marrying, an annuity of £1000 isto be paid to their mother and guardian. shares. 
} Phe ultimate residue is to go to all his children in The will (dated July 29, 1897) of Mr. Octavius John The will (dated June 4. 1895) of the Hon. Charles 
nner and in such shares as his wife, whether sole Andrews, of Brighton, who died on Aug. 12, was proved on William Trollope, of Barholm Hall, Stamford, Lincoln, 
irried, shall by deed or will appoint, and in default Dec. 9 by Perey Thomas Andrews, the son, and Onslow who died on July 5, was proved on Dec. 7 by the Hon, 
f in equal shares, Arthur Wickham, the executors, the value of the personal Robert Cranmer Trollope, the brother, and the Rev. 
Phe will (dated Oct. 22, 1897), with a codicil (dated estate being £24,792. The testator gives an annuity of Thomas Marsh Everett, the executors, the value of the 
Oct. 30 following), of Mr. Henry Richard Clarke Pauling, £600 to his daughter, Emmeline Navarra, and his executors personal estate being £17,036. The testator gives £100 to 
M.1.C.E., of 28, Victoria Street, who died on Noy. 16, was are to pay to her any sum she may require up to £1000 ; the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, Charles 
proved on Dec. 1 by George Craig Saunders Pauling, the and £100 each to his executors. The residue of his property Street, St. James's: £50 to the Rev. Thomas Marsh 
brother and sole executor, the value of the personal estate he leaves to his son. Everett; and his jewels, watches, guns, and articles of 
ing to £123,273. The testator bequeaths the furni- The will (dated July 27, 1890) of Dame Clementina personal use to his nephew Thomas Trollope. The residue 
tur nd household effects at 24, Holland Villas Road Robinson, of 61, Eaton Place, widow of Admiral Sir Robert of his real and personal estate is to be realised, and the 
to his wife; the income of certain mortgages, amounting Spencer Robinson, K.C.B., who died on Noy, 13, was proceeds applied in the discharge of the incumbrances on 
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A Sh Ludgate Hill. 


An Ocean-going Steamer in Ludgate Hill 
would be a strange sight, yet this illustration 
gives a vety slight idea of the enormous 
manufacturing capacity of the 


S| Soap... 


Works. All the cargo space available in this 
ship could be filled twice over with the Soap 
manufactured at Port Sunlight in eighty-eight 
working hours; in fact, enough Soap to 
Wash the Hands and faces of every Man, 
Woman and Child on the Earth. 


USED ALL OVER THE CIVILISED WORLD. 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


We beg to Remind Cyclists that all GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 















ROADSTER ¢ | Silver, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
sacs D U N LOP JY R 3 S 


THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
Watch Department, and have now on_ view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


Bei a Twetve Monrus’ Guarantee, which stipulates that during that period we will— 


FREE OF CHARGE—"erair Tyres which fail by reason of 


fair wear and tear, indifferent material, 
or bad workmanship. We have but to call attention to our enormous output to 
emphasise what this guarantee means. 

It means that every Tyre we make must be of the best. But to safeguard 
your interest, as well as our own, we are prepared to carry out the above, and that 
in the most liberal manner possible. 

The same ear is given to complaint as to praise, so that in event of having cause 
to be dissatisfied with your Tyre, under the conditions named, kindly communicate 
with us, and the matter will receive immediate attention. 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 








“ Ali about Dunlop Tyres for 1898,” Post Free. . N 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 
THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD. ~ si ; 
fab tc 108, Crmiaewers Bhan .0., Lowber: , , ry — Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 
Works: ALMA STREET, CovENTRY; : i forwarded on approval. 
Brancues: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, cater ee 


Dublin, &c. 








GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMHTHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (4¢joining Stereoscopic Co.) 
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LIPTON 











FROM THE 


GARDENS [A 


NOTE THE PRICES. 


FINEST 
THE WORLD 
CAN PRODUCE. 


~ 7 * 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 
MOE! SSCL LE TOS TTS TEAR TE 


RiIicH, PURE, 


AND 


FRAGRANT 


op 4/- and 1/4 |b. 


M.llions of people are daily drinking and enjoy- 


DIRECT ’ = 








ing these delicious Teas, fresh from the sweet- 
scented Island of Ceylon. Lipton is sole owner 
of some of the most famous estates in Ceylon, 
which cover thousands of acres of the best 


tea-growing land. 








Ceylon Offices and Shipping Warehouses : 







Map of 
CEXYLO N 


LIP TON'S 
TEA ESTATES. 




















PRINCE STREET, & MADDEMA MILLS, 
CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 


Majidema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


growing at an altitude of about 7000 feet above sea level 


ETE TORT, "A, (0rrke, & cOcos PLANTER, CEYLON, 


CITY ROAD, 


Chief Offices: 


LONDON, E.C. 


Visitors to this beautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see over Lipton’s Tea and Coffee Warehouses, 
Those desirous of going up country are also welcome to visit 
Lipton’s Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Estates, s:tuate high . the hills, where some of the finest Tea can be seen 








FROM THE 


GROWER. 





TEA MERCHANT 






BY SPECIAL 
| APPOINTMENT 
TO 


HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN. 
The LARGEST SALE in the WORLD 


£50,513 11 95 


represents Duty on over 1300 Tons 
of Tea, and is the amount of 


THE WORLD'S 


RECORD DUTY CHEQUE 


for TEA, Paid to Her Majesty’s Customs, London, 


By LIPTON, 
FOR HIS WEEK’S CLEARANCE. 
This speaks for itself, and represents considerably more 


than half the entire quantity of Tea used per week in the 
whole of Great Britain. 





Indian Offices & Shipping Warehouses : 
HARE ST., CALCUTTA. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





TO THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEENBORO’ £ FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers, 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. 

8 and Re ais evathe 200 . Luggage from London (Victoria. Holb« rn Viaduc *t, St. Panl’s,and Herne pit Sette ns the principal 
tations on t in r PHakOUG H COMMUNI ATION 8 between LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, WIRMING HAM, 
and QUEENBORO’, via Wille. I vt Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOE HING LONDON, ~Apply fo Time-Tables, &c., to the 
Zee! and Steam-ship Company’: 8 MW UNDON. ‘OF 77 ICE, 44a, FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be obtained at ‘three days 
hie tive 


Through Tick 














MELLINS FOO 


For INFANTS 
ano INVALIDS 














Trengothal, 
Shrewsbury Road, 
Willesden, N.W. 
Sept. 15, 1897. 
Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Lid., 
Dear Sirs,—I am sending 
you a photo of my baby girl, 
Amy Ethel Rayner, at the age 
of ten months and a fortnight. 
She weighs 26 lbs., has 5 teeth, 
and is a bonny girl. My 
Jriends have persuaded me to 
send you the photo, as she has 
been fed entirely on Mellin’s 
Food and Cow's Milk. I 
cannot speak too highly of 
Me-lin’s, and think our baby 
is a@ splendid advertisement, 

















Yours truly, 
ETHEL RAYNER. 





MELLIN’S FOOD WHEN PREPARED IS SIMILAR TO BREAST MILK. 























| 
Samples Post Free from MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 5.E. 








‘Myrtie Grove 
TOBACCO. 


For Pipe or Cigarette. 


PAL LSI Sn 


Sweet. Cool. 


Fragrant. 

















Sif Wal v Raleigh. 
At dat tle ac 














“At Myrtle Grove Sir Walter Raleigh was soothing his mind with 
the Tobacco he had brought from Virginia when his Irish Servant, 
thinking his Master was on fire, dashed water over him.’ 

































TADDY & CO., Minories, London, E. 





AMONDS, PEAR Ls. 












Jewels, Gold, &c., 
may be sent per 
Registered Post in 
absolute safety, 
and are returned | 
at once, post free, 
if offer be not 
accepted. 


GOLD JEWELLERY, 
PLATE MEDA 
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l ( Lit id Northam] Jane Tucker, the daughter and sole executrix, the value of that the committee will soon see their way to withdraw the 
settied by his deceased father, John, Lord Kesteven. the personal estate being £7907. translation entirely, and to have it revised by competent 
; ; > ’ : : and trustworthy hands. 
The will (dated Sept. 9, 1895) of Miss Emma Savory, Lhe will and two codicils of Miss Lydia Jones, of and t one thy hand g 
f 23, Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, who died on 61, Lordship Park, Stoke Newington, and formerly of Dr. W. H. Longhurst, the organist of Canterbury 
Aug. 26, was proved on Nov. 19 by Sir Joseph Savory, Ifield Court. Gravesend, who died on Oct. 27, has been Cathedral, has been superannuated at the full amount 
Bart., M.P., and George Foster Braithwaite, the neph« ws proved by Thomas Matthews and John Mortimer Jones, of his yearly salary, and continues the use of his residence 
and Mrs. Marv Savory Boutflower. the niece. the exe« Ts the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate in the Precincts. Dr. Longhurst has been associated with 
the value of the p rsonal estate amounting to 412.392 being £9360. the Cathedral for an uninterrupted period of seventy years - 
The testatrix be queaths £5 each to th Church Missionary can Dis Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of Ely Cathedral, has 
SO th ance ve ind . re BS Bible So ay the Church ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. been appointed organist of York Minster. He is only 
a ate T Society ' the ondon Cut secIor ' : aid re 
; “ ne — l le l * - ts t pec rch . Iam glad to say that the General Literature Committee twenty-eight years of age, but is well known in the music: al 
ey ay Ce ee ce ere ae oe See ae of the 8.P.C.K. have unanimously resolved to prefix to all world as one of the best organists in England, and also a 
10 aged heer aS oe Sar See Soe eraee Se Ont : copies of ti recent misleading translation of Maspero a distinguished composer, He wrote the music to the 
ch _ 1 ees ” "’ Re oe oe werey, 20 notice to the reader in these terms: ‘‘ The General ‘ Wasps” of Aristophanes recently performed successfully 
sister Mary Brait) ite. he residue of her propert he 1% — ag - ; ‘ ‘, cs an . 
om ae oe gore wt Mt te siete Fc 41 : Literature Committee of the S.P.C.K. think it right to at Cambridge. 
at d the other als ren ‘the chi ees ak te 4 wna Hi state that certain passages in this version do not altogether The Guardian contains an interesting article on Paul 
Har rrave. ys . cat represent Professor Maspero’s views on Biblical history as Kruger, giving a very favourable account of his remark- 
S epresented in the French edition.” They further promise able career and his youthful courage as a soldier. ‘lhe 
The will of Mr. St. George Tucker, of the Bengal Civil to communicate with Professor Maspero, and issue a further writer says that Kruger has a yearly income of about 
Service, and late of Elim Merrow Road, Guildford id statement. Considering that the alterations may be counted £8500, but lives in a simple cottage, and remains simple 
formerly of Branksome Park, Bournemouth, who died on by the score in all parts of the book, this is a very inadequate in all his customs and manners. He likes to see his visitors 
Novy. 10, was proved on Dec. 3 by Miss Edith Frances description of the real facts. But there can be little doubt when they are strangers at six o’clock in the morning; 
CHRISTMAS FIRESID=S GiFtTs. Ket LONDON, 
MAKER TO etua 5," 
rte Emperor of Iilustrated Gatalogues DREW & SONS iii: 
Russia and POST FREE. ? INVENTORS AND SOLE MAKERS’ 
P DREWS’ DREVVS’ aa 
b EN ROUTE” sf ” 
T. TEA BASKET 
MAKES A 
ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. UNIQUE AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
g 2-Person { With Silver-Plated Kettle ... €2 178. 64. 
LITERARY MACHINE AND Size (If with all Fittings Silver- Plated £& 10s. 
For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an®¥ ELEGANT 4-Person § With Silver-Plated Kettle £4 14s. 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine WED- wa Size (If with all Fittings Silver-Plate 4 £6 10s. 


valuatle to Invalids & Students. Prices from 4°7/@ 


INVALID COMFORT 


Bed Lifts £3 \. 8 f 
Kec ie 48 398 io reg we 
Crutches 10/6 
Bed Baths 12/6 
Commodes 25/+ {fs 
Perambulators /7 
30s. 


Adjustable Couches, Beds 
From ®lL 2Os 







25s. 
Walking Mod pines. 
Portable W.( 
Electric Bells, 
Crinals, ff 
Air & Water Beds, ff 
ke. 





Self-Propelling 


BATH CHAIRS FROM £I Bs, Breakfast. mage gee 


from @Os. 





of 
and 





ig 


is z 
Bath janie aa 


Portland Place: 
*5 LONDON, W. 





PF q 


OOY7, 
= 








Spinal Carriages. 


JOHN CARTER, 6° NEW CAVENDISH § 





CAW’S ' SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Can’t Leak any way you carry it. Can’t Blot or Dry Up. 


View of Pen Ready for Use. Two-thirds Actual Six. 


View of Pen Closed, 


A New Fountain Pen on a New Principle. 


When finished writing, the nib is drawn into the ink reservoir, where it is kept clean and moist ; and the reservoir being 
corked up tight by the Safety Cap (A), the Pen can be carried in any position without leakage. One twist of the wrist 
opens jit for filling, another twist and it is ready to write. 


Made in Three Sizes; all with Gold Nibs; Prices 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. in Plain Holders; 
es 14s. 6d. to Z1s. 6d. in Gold-Mounted Holders. 

Manufadurel bg FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS STATIONERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
CAW’S PEN & INK CO., 168, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Baitisa Acercy: 46, FIOL BORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, app 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 











n | return for £10 NOTE, 


#14 





: 
: free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOL b 
: KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, apa work- 
{ = manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and cues Meht. 
2 —A STANDARD GOLD EEY- 
£2 5. _ABSS EPLATE it iv. -CHRONOMETER SILVER WATCHES, from £2, 
, ace im ra ) 
Cuirceéé ‘actions. tn massive ‘e-eara: cn “e, witht Monogram GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
richly emblazoned. Free safe pe Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
bi ir JOHN BENNETT cea, ), ©, Ch ie side, London. —_—— 
Se ke ee —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. LEVER WATCH. A fine &plate English 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned | o order, Keyless rye ewelled, chronometer balance, crystal ae 
er = Ina tout Gone ints oa SeMeeaaaS Aone 
! ee em, te. Chine 2 Dee sorbose 
pane Estimates for Turret Clw:k.. : JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Guineas extra. 


f Sir JOHN BENNETT (itd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 















DING 
PRESENT 


N.B.—Either of these “‘En Routes” fitted with Drews’ 
Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person 
size, 78. 6d.: 4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above prices. 

Sent caretully detwond: to all parts 






ompany Orders 





Cheques te ac 
by Po 











REAL CHINA CUPS AND 
SAUCERS, in Plain White, ars 





-person 





now supplied in Teu-Bas kets % 
when desired, in place of its 
the White and Gold Enamelled aed 
Metal Ware. When ordering, Ses 
please say which are required, \ ale 
With Drews’ New Registered La i} 
Basket Cage china cups can eS 






be safely carried without fear 
of breakage 


If rejnired, BREWS’ 
WEW REGISTERED 
SILVER = PLATED 
SAUCEPAN, 
Fits under Kettle in 
" 2-P aon sig, 1016 
erson & e. 
4 » 12/6 extra 








STRIKING TESTIMONY to the NUTRITIOUS 
QUALITIES of 


3 Oimtbos 


(PRINCE OF FLUID BEEFS). 


CORDANC’S RECORD RIDE 


At the Crystal Palace, Sept. 15 and 16, 1897. 
HIOURS 1N THE SADDLE (Over 25 Miles an Hour). 


616 Miles in 24 Hours, 


Beating the World’s Record by 81 MILES. 
Extract from “LE VELO,” dated Monday, Sept. 27, 1897. 
“C’est ainsi que nous avons appris de la bouche méme de CorpaneG que sa 
nourriture presque exclusive pendant le Grand Record du Crystal Palace fut de 
l’extrait anglais de viande de Beuf Vimbos et des raisins.”’ 


TRANSLATION OF EXTRACT. 
‘¢ CORDANG personally informed us that during his 
great Record Ride at the Crystal Palace he subsisted 


almost entirely on grapes and an English Beef pre- 
paration called VIMBOS.’’ 





24 








«OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: . 
130, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
- Works—EDINBURGAH. 


Send Post-Card for Sample, which will be sent free to any address on mentioning 
The Illustrated London News. 
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EESEBEBLS BO SS BS OD OD 
Fs: Weak Digestion; Low Vitality. 








— 


oe 


When the vitality of the body is reduced there is almost always impaired digestion. 
We notice disturbances of digestion quickly, and it has become almost fashionable to abuse 
digestion in the name of “treatment” by all sorts of unnatural processes. 


If we go a little deeper into the subject we find that digestion is weak because 
vitality is at a low ebb. The body is not assimilating its nourishment. 


& When baby’s digestion is all upset you don’t give it powerful drugs. You give it 


Scott's Emulsion, and notice an improvement in two days. The consumptive who takes 
Scott’s Emulsion for strength finds that with strength comes digestive power as well. 


Therefore, when your system needs more resistive force than it is getting from ordinary 
food, don’t take all the tonics and stimulants you can think of, or read about. They never 
bring more than temporary relief, and they so often bring everlasting harm. 


& It is nourishment in an easy form that the human race needs most when 
vitality is low. Physicians know this, and they fight harder than anybody else 
&E for Nature’s remedies. Ask any physician for his opinior of Scott’s Emulsion, 


and he will praise it. Is his endorsement not enough? 


SCOTT & BOWNE (Ltp.), LONDON, E.C. ALL CHEMISTS. 
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» “Would you olject to my 
smoking a cigarette ?”’ 


“Certainly not, providing they 
are OGDEN’S Guinea Goto.” 
—— 
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t mor ite are received in the afte In and Dr. Bright, consider that the innocent persons are at MUSIC 
col Kruger 1 1 ul ited, and everything he liberty to marry. There is always something a little amusing in the lull 
Ch ‘ — He ‘7 ae a om - “en phy bck the pe’ oe The Bishop of Marlborough has written to Mr. John in the musical season that comes about the week before 
eee ig Kensit, saying that Father Ignatius is absolutely free from Christmas. The greater concerts draw off with a sort 
preach. He often does so in T'retoria, in his church, and = yr iitry. and that he docs not teach the Mass. He of processional dignity, and you part with them with the 
h $8 n n eX I W he ne ver he may be he always believes that Father Ignatius has a message much needed kind of quietness which comes of past familiarity and the 
= ; oe sep nage . Ginner-parties and other in these days of luxury and carelessness - certainty of future meeting. But, like a cloud of snow, or, 
festivities he never takes wine or champagne, but only = “" ne ee -_ better still, like a flight of little piping birds, a crowd of 
yaw Linilk. | This is the ren irkable man who governs Professor Armitage Robinson, of Cambridge, preaching other concerts flutter down upon us, given by endless 
the Transva Phe Lord's blessing has been with him all before the University, said that, as a student in another excellent singers and interpreters, who literally seem bent 
* nd | South African Republic will prosper as branch of theology without special knowledge of Old on waiting until the very last minute to lift up their voices 
5 1 man of the good old stamp stands at the head of Testament criticism, he was prepared to welcome that and exercise their fingers. Take Thursday, Dee. 16, for 
he count consensus of result on which the most learned and most example. In the afternoon at three, the Royal Academy 
The Bishop of Bristol ~ ibsolutely prohibited the trustworthy of our Old Testament scholars had arrived. of Music gave quite an elaborate concert, consisting partly 
sue of marriage licenses to any divorced Bb ow innocent ‘‘ Where they differ among themselves I am free to wait of Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Requiem”; on the same after- 
r guilt It is not probable ‘that Archbishop Temple will with suspended judgment, but where they agree I accept noon Herr Emil Sauer gave his last recital at St. ph s’s 
follow this example As is well known, some of the most their conclusions, and am ready to employ them at the Hall; at the Portman Rooms in the evening the North 
respected of the High Church leaders, such as Bishop King various points where our studies overlap. V london Orchestral Society gave one concert, and Miss 


\YoktH LONDON RAILWAY. | 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1897 


rRAIN 
I I M l a 
HORFDITCH 
DA Ht il I tt) 
uM Pert ‘ I i 
I 
BITANNIA THEATRE ot , W he Wis 
Ml Verformance j ID 
4] 
LONDON MUsic HALL—VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT 
I Fiftee Minute 
mit ™ 
CHALK FARM 
I IMI EWILI REGENTS PARK, and th ZAM LA MGT 
md NOTANIC GARDENS 
HIGHBURY a tis LIN 
HRICULTURAL NWALI 
W Fai 
en ' the 
GRAND THEATRE (Ta mim Dick Whittington 
Moruing Performance Dail 


HACKNEY 
! means ft tovered Ga 
burban Train t 
(HINGFORD 
For EPPING FOREST, &« 


lery) with Great Eastern 


VICTORIA PARK 


BOW (for BOW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE, and the 
PROPLE’S PALACI 


HAMI’sTEAD HEATH and WILLESDEN JUNCTION 
] y Halt -Hour 
t at from 
KEW BRIDGI 
for 
KEW GARDENS 
adalat “ROAD 


I VMPIA 
B\RNUM AND B AILEY" S GKEATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


SOUTH KEN SINGTON 


f 
rut IMPERLAI INSTITUTE 
il Majesty the Queen's Jubi Presen m view 
A In 
SOUTH KENSINGTON and NAT RAI HISTORY MUSEUMS 
With « Train Servic mection with the 


CRYSs'1 AL " AL ACE 


Every TF 
to end from 
RICHMOND 


TEDDINGTON (BUSHEY PARK) and HAMPTON COURT 


Fre quent rrains 
to and from 
FINS SBU RY PARK, 
BIGRGATS (for HIGHGATE WOODS), WOOD G REEN NEW 
ARNE, HIGH BARNET. and ENFIEI 
(i. Bottann Newton, Gene = , 
Broad Street Station December 1807 





VE rZMANN, of 27, IakerStreet. 

WIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free No hire charged if purchasedin six m nthe, 

The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the be 
makers is THOMAS OKETZMANN and COR, 27, ak er Street Ww. 

OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 

YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oct in and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
funines free, Cheapest Hense in London for Sale, 
Yeurs’ System is THOMAS OB TZMANN and vo.'s, 


eet. Portman Square, W 


pe RCIASERS who can pay Cash will find 













that the Cheapest House fn the Kingdom for new Grand and | 


Cottage Vianos by Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, awl other makers of repute is THOMAS OF TZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Iaker Street. London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. All pianos 
packed fre e aud forwarded, Only address, 27, Baker Street. W 


ID ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRE 
len years’ warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage free 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas 
Class 1, 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guinens. 
Clase 2, 20 guineas. | Class 56, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price pata will be allowed for any instrument. 
Within three years if one of a higher — be ‘taken. Illus- 
trations and particulars post free—T. D'ALMAINE and CO. 
(Est. 112 Years), 91, Finsbury Vavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays. 8 


Pp, AND 0. M AIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
CLEA ZAR. ALTA, BRINDISI, 
x aye A M 


DEN. BOMBAY, and , 
ADRAS, vik poeay. so. st very Week. 
and JAP 


» AN 

Lomi ALEXA TR ALLA, Sew . TEA: mie 
co 0 sO, AUSTRALIA Fortuig 
LAND. and TASMAN Fortnight. 
VENIC rE ‘ena BRINDIsI ve AL EXANDRIA Every 

and the EAST A Three Weeks. 

© leap Return Tickets. 

For Particulars apply at the Company's Oftices, 122, Leadenhall 

Street, E.C. sand 25, Cockspur Street, Londo m, 8. 


ws TER IN THE. W EST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 
Sixty-five Days for £65. By Moqatheont Venstie of the 
ROYA MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
Fe t Particulars apply 
_™. Moorgate Street, or 29. Cockspur Street (West End). Lond m. 


(ANN ‘ES.—GRAND HOTEL PAVILLON, 
First Class, Lift, Electricity, Baths Calorifere, Perfect Sani- 
tation, Beautiful Garden, Pension from Ei + and Ten Francs per 
day inclusive.— P. BORGO, Prop.-Direct.. ¢ 

S*n REMO.—EDEN HOTEL. First-Class. 


a. ~~ arden, om ibas meets all trains. Moderate 

















under the Management of the new 
-— MODESTO BEGHEL LI. (941) 


YANARY ISLANDS.—SANTA CATALINA 
HOTEL, Las Palmas. in the midst at beautiful carden:, 
r n 





E 
Istanps | ©o. (Limited), 1 1, Laurence Pountney H 





_ for Destroying es Ba from 

ww Bt or Se. by post, is 38.84. When hair is coarse the 

ould be used, 42s. When the hair is strong, 

35s. When hair has beep tam with, cauteris- 

— roa Sea font by > post. Letters invited; stamped envelope for 
2, Theobalds Road, Holborn, London. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one h ndred thousand francs Gold 
aud Silver Medals, and admitted to te un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
























The Olivaan Dia- 


&\"o4% mondsareabsolutely 
tey¥>* undetectable from 
e 4, Real Diamonds.They 
<¥ are no’ th? same as 


0/°A the puffed up Paris 
y 5 Paste, 8 widely ad- 
sUA, vertised. ‘his wo 
<= *) ask you to prove for 
Ms* yourself by a com- 
! parison before pur- 
chasing. 





Mss LILY 
BURNAND 
writes —‘“I 
am really de- 
lighted, and 
must say that 
on the stage 
it has a better 
appearance 
than the real 
stones.’’ 











Ollvaan Catalog 


DIAMOND (Regi), * 





», OLLVAAN DIAMOND 


(REGD.) 


Cur Wonderful Discovery is 


s The ONLY RIVAL of the Real Diamond, 


mond is now 





22/- Post Free. 


Send us your name and address for Beautiful Illustrated 


ue, sent gratis and post free. 


The OLLVAAN a A DDRESS— 
2 227, REGENT STREET 


The Olivaan Dia- 


show at 227. Regent 
St., mounted up to 
be worn as Brooches, 
Earrings, Rings, 
Buckles, andinevery 
conceivable design of 
artistic Jewellery. 





LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
(CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY AR RANGE ME ENTS. 












Special Cheap Tickets will be issued 1 Dec 24,25, and 2 id 
from London and the Seaside, available for returt » any day up 

ie to and including Dec. 28 us per Special Bill 
IS : on 
AMS; YORTSMOU TH ANDTHE sees OF WwiGee. 
Ve ty © t 127 ast ‘Train Vi ria 

ENS 4 f lia ens, Bembrid 

- Ss ew] Cowes, & ard « 1) 24 
a! I n Bridge 9.25 p.m., f Ports- 





d 
mouth and Ryde 


QPECTAL CHEAP RETURN TIC KE" 





TO BRIGHTON Every Werek- pay Fir as 
Tickets from Vi toria 10. 1 e. 12s. 6d.. Pu Car 
Sveny Sarurpay Fir toria 10.40 and 
| 11.40 a.m.; Lon a Bb re, 103, 6d., 
including admission | n 
| EVERY SUNDAY rand « ss Day Tickets 
on from Victoria at 10.45 10s Pullman 
Car, 12s 
Fripay, Garvnpay AND Suwnpay, De 24 to 26, t Tuesday, 
Dec. 28 Fa 7s. 6d., 6s. 4d 
TO EAS THOURNI Every Sunpay and on Curistwas Day 
Cheap Day Tickets from Victoria 11 a.m Fare 13s, 6d., including 


Pullman Car 
TO HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, and EAST- 
BOURNE.—Fast Tr sine every Week- day 





From Vicrorta --9.40 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., 3.26 p.m, (4.50 p.m 

» East be aun aad Bexhill, and 5.40 p.m, and 7.50 p.m. to East bourne 
pod oy pane pone DP m 

From Le »~ BRIDGE = 8.65 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m.,, 4.5 p.in., 
5.5 p.m., and 9.55 p.m also 8 p.m. to Eastbourne onl 

Curap Tickers, Friday, Sat in pe Dec. 24 to to 
Tuesday, Dec. 28, by certain tra only lo Hast 8 a 
Leonards, 14s., 10s. 6d.. 8%. To Be xhill « r East bourne s., Os ed 
Fox further varticulars see Handbills, to be had at s, 
und at any of the above Offices. {By O der aeany Sanit 


cretary aud General Manager 


CULLETON’ S HERALDIC OFFICE. 





HERALDRY and GENEALOG ay ells h an Bi reign 
Pedigrees traced from Ree ore reliab) 
information respecting ee * Des scer uD ried by 
references to Author ies. Armorial I gs painted 
ri she tly.—25. Cranbourn St., London, W. ( A 

( charged sor examining family papers and adersiitge 





“CULLE FON’ ENGRAVING OFFICE 
ey) arate Department » 
zt Iingsand Seals 





Suttons, Ha x t« re 
| Brass ‘Name Plates, iilumir at ati 
| Wedding & Visiting Card & Prices Free 
| 25, CHANBOURN STREEH, LONDON, Wwe, 








‘if you like a g good cig car 
That’ § not t » mild or full, 
Try the ‘ Happy Medium,’ 
The FLOR DE DINDIGUL 
| arte DE DINDIGUL C IGARS, 3d. each. 


Flor de Dindigul Cigarettes, 1d. each. Everywhere 


Pena CATARRH.  Fruneau’s Paper. 

4 FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS 

The py. rhest Award at the Exhibition, 1889. London: G. JOZEAU, 
jaymarket, W.; MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.( 





N OORE “AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
ST.JAMES'S HALL, W NIGHTLY at 8 and MATINEES 
MONDAY», WE. ..: DAYS, and SATURDAYS 
General Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE BROUG H. 


JUNO CYCLES are the 
VERY BEST. 


RIGID. LIGHT, SWIFT 


Write for New Season 
List of JUNO Cycles 
and Cycle Sundries; 
sent Post Free to any 
part of the world 

JUNO Lady and Gent. 
Safeties, £12 12s. Od. 
2s. monthly. Junos 


























—_— arvana. — Sse = United Kingdom = 
| ASH DIS&CARRIAGE PAID BAAR 
They Write Smoothly. They do not Spurt, Scratch, or Biot. metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 

; 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, Ex 


~B.—Every JUNO quavanuterd 





5 Our large new “Cyele Riding- Seheel, 1700 feet, now open. 
PERRY “ Co. Ss ~The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


DOME 





ARE THE Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
BEST Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 














PO I N _ E The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
end many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o! 


PENS 


| 
iv Tae]! HIMROD’S 








~~ || CURE ASTHMA 


Sold by all Stationers. Established over a quarter of a century. 
Samples Post Free. Boxes, 6d. & 1s. 


sd. 
Wholesale: PRRRY & C0., Ltd. Old Bailey, London. ky ay a Bay Spe 


F Rressetied by the Retics! Faculty throughout the world. 
tis used as au inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
Gross Boxes, 3s. A Free “<a and detailed Testinonials free by post. 


In Tins, 4 








& Son, W. Edwards & Sou, M: y ki cS O.. “Butler & 
Crispe, John Thompson, Live: pool, ealiWin ens ile Houses. 














GOLD 


MEDAL, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 





An Emrxert Surcrow ng ar “After a lengthened experience of Foods, 
both at home and in Le | consider ‘ Benger’s Food’ incomparably superior 


to any I have ever prescri 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


FOOD 


For Infants ~ 


\nvalids and the Aged 
eS 


MOST DELICIOUS, SS 
NUTRITIVE ano DIGESTIBLE. = 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected?’ —conaon sedicai recora. 


A Lapy writes: “I consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 
saved baby’s life. I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ Ileis now rosy and fattening rapidly.” 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. ' De LOSSY-HOLDEN | F&A. FOWNES’S | A Toilet a the 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S) §=CHAMPAGNE. “STRIKER” GLOVE] [fist isin 








































































Consisting of Aneroid Barometer with Altitude Scale, | during the night. 
Compass with Patent Dial and Thermometer for Air = 
Temperatures (or a Clinical Thermometer may be sub- 
stituted 


Price £4 10s. to £7 10s. 


Can also be had Mounted in Gold and Silver Cases. 





5 s ® b ’ ye 2 . ° : 
Tray Iler 4 ; | The 1892 Vintage this renowned brand is FOR SMOKERS, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, & 5/6 a pair. after Shaving, Ac. YS 
e ers Scientific Companion } on . ] hid 2 »f + ] re 1 LADIES’ DRIVING GLOVES (4 buttons , 3/6, 4/6, & 56. Hygienic, and pre rs 
ae | now im splendid conc Ilion, ANG must be justly Post Free from the Royal Glove Factory, WORCESTER. | | pa re gg A y 
considered the finest vintage of the century. | or 10, Lord Street LIVERPOOL. oe. Moai 4 ¢ 
= 3 Materials. PRICE 
TO BE HAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. SOFT WHITE HANDS PRICE Y ” 1/- 
= 
Consignee : W. Doy.tr, 35, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. SINGLE | xX, * In Three Tints, 
—- - NIGHT BLANCHE, 
De LOSSY = HOLDEN | patie retin | Ga .-, 
ends” of } | RACHEL. 
CHAMPAGNE ay | f/ wuragar 
Ir 01 ly, » be hue fa erfamere 
. andint freely with | ra Chemista, & { 
= Cu TIOURA. and ' | Wholesale— 
gloves(aa per ent), | R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 
| 








For 
Red, 
Roush, 
Hands, 
Dry, 





Useful Present for Gentlemen visiting the Colonies 
and Officers on Foreign Service. 














“Special’’ Illustrated Price List of Instruments, 
P - x I They will no not entangle or break ‘the Hair. . Are ‘effective 





suitable for Presents, free by post. and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. ae 

’ ssu » 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. Feverish Palms, 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. Shapeless Nails, 





Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
: REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now heinge sold by And Faiaful 


J Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK Finger Ends, 
38, HOLB ORN VIADUCT, E.C. on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. This treatment 
Branches: 45, CORN/!ILL; 122, REGENT STREET. WHOLESALE OF R. HOVENDEN & Sons, Is simply Wonderful. 
some — | BERNERS ST. W.,aAxn CITY RD. E.C.. LONDON 








Rritish depots 
F. NEWSERY, Santee. 











‘AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only | nse ; . 
exporter Ceeatat th eee Petia Dette Ls | KNIGHT OF THE KNIGHT OF THE ‘ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
se he ne eee ot LEGION OF HONOUR LOUIS DE JONGH, M. D. LEGION OF HONOUR BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA 

lA Ol, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. . cut The «Lancet. 40 § comventant end valuaiée remeds.” 
SSE LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER Ol. ty, 


Dr. Tho rewnd lure apne modic Asthma and Asthma dre 
wit 
TT\HESE honours were awarded to Dr. de Jongh 
for his treatise upon Cod Liver Oil, and 
the diseases which are benefited by its 
use; his work restored Cod Liver Oil to the rank 
in medical practice which it now deservedly 
occupies, viz., as the only reliable remedy for 
the treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Debility, Rheumatism, Emaciation, 
Rickets, &e. The Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
is a natural oil, and contains the whole of the 
Tle Very OM Liquser active properties of the remedy. 
SCOTCH WHISKY i Finest Sold in Imperial Malt. Pipe, 2/6; Pints, 49; Quarts, 9.- 


MAKE MERRY AT XMAS 


WITH 





te > Emphyse smal t he lungs ~existent bronchitis alike appear 
| to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Pape r 

Harrison Weir, Esq Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic onc tion; it is the only remedy which gave me jet 
mane nt relief 

2s, Od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all on male freon the 





Proprietor for the amount in stamps or to any country 
wit thin the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 


— OOo 


a 
“tenhouse |! 


THE OLDEST LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY, DIRECT | | 
FROM SCOTLAND. QUALITY | 

















TRY 





AND AGE GUARANTEED. 





Old Whiskics ever produced || FRANCE Sol BELGIUM : 
Sole Consignees— A REVOLUTION IN 


Sherry Casks for ten years 


<: Lyactast A ened as sn guarantes of peadiorasse “ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
co CIGARETTE PAPER 





i'wo gallons constitute a case, con- 
tniner 1 in twelve of the special : shaped 


titles with which this brand of 
Whi ky has been associated for all 
tim The ese original cases wi ” 
eee ie VERITAS nar 
CUSTOMER WRITES— oe —— EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE 


The sample of Whisky you cent 
HYGIENIC AT ALL TOBACCONISTS, 


oe OTL, HEATING STOVES. | FicHER'S CASKETS. 


CENTRAL AIR DRAUGHT SYSTEM. 


a wane QLU SCORN 
W Stennouse’ 
GLASGOW 
























lent Please send me a case fe ot which 


gq - I euclose my cheque for 45s. 





WM. STENHOUSE % CO., 
West Regent St., Glasgow. 

















E Manchester Branch— 
E > 2. Station Approach, Oxford Poa?, Fos pa a Lo 
- ae LIBRARIES, WO FIXING. 
“| GREENHOUSES, No FLUE. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. BED-ROOMS. SAFE. 
DRAWING-ROOMS, d&c. ECONOMICAL. 


Great Variety of Patterns and Sizes from 14s. to £5. 


‘EPPsS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. | 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF THE 
VERITAS LAMP WORKS, Farringdon Road, LONDON. 














THE BEST XMAS PRESENT. 


After a désign by Holbein. The original was destroyed in 
the fire at the Hohenzollern Palace at Sigmaringen. 


ae eS te o*- 
CARTERS! CARTERS! CARTERS! CARTERS! CARTERS: PARIERS Prices 10/6 to 50/-. List Free. 
‘ 








s. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


| z~ “But ‘be sure they are CARTER’S.” ss BILLIARD TABLES. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely a} HURSTON AND CO. (Ltd), 
<H counterfeited, It is not enough to ask for “ Little <; seine ed er eednn iccnale the Deen. dele Warrant ot ber 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and — | Auteh.?” Prices Ml aerate. eee hers of the = Veto low 


yee hions, as fitted to her Majesty's tables at Osborne, Windsor 
astle, and Buckingham Palace. These can be attached to any 
Billinse iTable. Mest lvory Balls, thoroughly seasoned. 


should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do hot take 


any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that maybe offered, A 5 E 
But be sure they are CARTER’S. A Tan 8 gat fone 





lanufacturers to the Queen, 
CAMBRIC chi ldreu’s Lpsee. 
lle. a es oN Ladies’ 3, 
i RTE ‘ RTE! -~ aN ~ Gents’ = Gents’ 31) 

CARTERS) nen — (—— te ue we we The iri shi Cainbries of Mensre. 

5 i} POCKET Ropsinson & CLKAVER have a 
a; SSN st oN <\ e ; oY) world-wide fame.” —The Queen 
; ¥ ¥ , ‘iT SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERGHIEFS 
i ' : LISTS POST FREE, . 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inqniries for 
Samples chowld be sent Direct to Belfast. 


HeEMSTITCHUED. 


















Does not || —— 











The Skin rendered Soft, White, and Smooth by pi use of ¢ 
orrode the 
-MARRIS’S ALMOND TABLETS. 
Price 6d., 1s., and -. @. lt ang Of all Perfumers Skin : keeps 
Wholess-e: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
__Rerners Street, Vi W., » and City Road, E.C., Landen. it Smooth 


and Velvety, 





NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 
Black 7 :ndle .., ... 5/6! Pair Ivory Handles, in 


GRIMAU INDIA CIGARETTES SOAP (for Sensitive Skins). Premier Vinolia Soap, Rd. per Tablet.| | | tio. "ale | seas” 


Kropy Duplex Strop 7/6 


jlowenen fe ST ee |CREAMWAI (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots), As. 1id., 1s. 9d.} | yw. .:.-aic; osBORNE, GARRETT, & CO, LONDON, W. 


Catarrh, Sleeplessness and pression immediately 


relieved by these Cigarettes. All Chemists,or PostFree POWDER (for Nursery, Redness, &c.)5 is., is. 9d. Ga Pamphlet.“ Shaver’s Kit and Outfit,” post free. 





























1s 94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, W. 
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Hulda Simons, at the Steinway Hall, gave another concert-giving order that Saturday, Dec. 18, was to be the published a few works—it is obvious that he should be 
rhis little record, however, of concerts at more important Day of Judgment. At any rate, Friday seemed practically withdrawn for a time to complete his musical training. 
West-End halls paled before the chronicle of the following to be regarded as the last day of the half-season. There is little doubt that the boy has a certain personal 
day, Dec. 17, which literally seemed to portend a rush to It would be clearly impossible to deal not only with the touch of the intimacy of art in him; he plays not as a 
be in at the death. To take evening musical entertainments concerts of the whole week, but also with the few that are prodigiously clever schoolboy, but as a child who has 
alone, at the Queen’s (large) Hall the Strolling Players’ here mentioned. ‘To summarise briefly: Herr Emil Sauer, actually seen something of theinterior beauty of music. Even 
Amateur Orchestral Society gave one concert; at the on the occasion of his second recital, was, of course, not at his age he hasa certain delightful humour, a delicate sense 
St. James’s Hall Signorina Emma Bociardo made her first likely to change any opinion that has been formed about of equipoise, and a sentiment of elegance and prettin¢ 8s. It 
appearance in England; Mr. Charles In “% s and Mdlle his particular artistic excellence. He plays with amazing would be idle to say thathe plays Beethoven and Chopin with 
Olga Leonow gave a third concert at the Small Queen's sentiment, colour, and intensity. On the Tuesday after- fullness of feeling or meaning; but he catches glimpses 
Hall it the Hampstead Conservatoire there was a noon, little Steindel gave his last recital for the present of the right thing every now and then, even in musicians 
Students’ Evening Concert and a fifth. on a some season One rather regrets to note those words, ‘* for the so complete as these 4 while in the simpl r compositions of 
what large scale, was given, under the inspiration of present season,” for, unless the boy is in very truth a Mozart—who, however, could touch profundities as deep 
Toynbee Hall, at Bishopsgate Institute It would almost econd Mozart — and, be it nes at the age of as any reached by any other musician—he absolutely 
seem as though there “was a general belief among the seyen that divine musician had east many and charming 














—Dible: Cord, 


know why I don’t cough this horrible cold weather. Wel/, I must tell you i always keep a 
PONCELET’S PASTILLE in my mouth, and feel perfectly safe.”’ 
LISTEN! YOU WHO COUGH, °° cNc°vaxe: PONCELET’S PASTILLES 
+ y °* AND TAKE :-: ' 
A x Testimonial from Madame DEMBRIC LABLACHE: 
To Mr. E. Poncelet, Verviers 


Of all the Curatives for Throat Troubles which I have tried during my career of forty years on the « »peratic stag 
PASTILLES PONCELET most svothing, and excellent in minimising the many trials to which a singer's voice is sub, jected. 


PONCELET’S PASTILLES are most Acreeable to the Taste. 
Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, Ac., when all other remedies have failed. 
is. 1jd. ree pox or 100, oF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Wholesale Depot: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 31 & 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 








“ Oh! you want to 


“Ta ado m, Nov. 15, 1897 
of Europe [find the 
“ E. LABLACHE. 


They Prevent and Cure Coughs, Colds, Brouchitis, 
Their Action is Immediate. 


SMOKE THE =) Cine ——— 


‘PIONEER 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


a a a a ee ee a a a 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


LLLP LLLP LD DOS I 


MOY THE RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO., Ltp. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 
Sold by all First-Class 


1 and 2 oz. Packets, and : 2 and 1 lb. Tins. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ALTHAM WATCHES 


THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Waltham Watches to-day are the Most Perfect in Quality 
and Most Moderate in Price. 


Tobacconists at Home and Abroad. 














Do not be misled or persuaded into paying a larger price 
for a watch no better,and probably not so good, as a Waltham. 


The Largest Stock in the Kingdom is to be found at 


H. W. BEDFORD’S, 67, Recent St., LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 











DE LA RUE & COS FOUNTAIN PEN 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (eaTENTED) = ee 


Aa Fountain FPen with Shut-orfr wWalve. 


10/6 WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, [RIDIUM- POINTED. 16/6 


Writes Instantly and Continuously, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


AND 





THE “UMPIRE” 


A Valveless Fountain Pen, Ready for Instant Use without adjustment. 


10 6 ~ nei o 10 6 


WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, IRIDIUM-POINTED. 


In common with all Pens of this type, the Umpire” should be carried upright, preferably in a special pocket. 


THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 
Or FLI.0ID PHBNCIL, (PATENTED) 
§/- | A A A A A Ml BA eee. §/- 
The Stylo may “i considered the HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.c. 





































The 





“1S Ol Cobo 


Qualities : 
. Iridium-tipped, therefore never wears out. 
Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots. 
Finatty: A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.Cc. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, peed Regent Street, W aa LONDON, 


SSS SSS: 
WK SAA! SSS 
. Instantly ready for use. 
Ink in reservoir always limpid, no evaporation. 
Made in Three Sizes, the day can produce. 
¢@ For WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS the IDEAL OBJECT. 
And 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE. 
Writes continuously for many hours. 
Fouyfraiv f EN 8. For dry or tropical countries, almost indispensable. 
At 10/6, 16/6, and 25/-, up to 18 GUINEAS, 
PLEASE SEND STEEL PEN AND HANDWRITING WHEN ORDERING. 
‘Royal’ Coffee 


Guaranteed 
. 14-ct. Gold, therefore never corrodes. 
Economical, outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
9. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
PosT ream ate THE UnMtrTaD KINGDOM. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
Sketching Prizes. 








BARLER’S has 


“IDEAL” wearer, 2%. 














DICESTIVE. NOURISHING. £10; £5 ; 5@£1 ; 100105. ; 20@6s. Tmnost Seresirie svove in the World | AstLY 
j SUSTAINING (37 PRIZES) Pret fer. best Designs for adver. for Bedroom, Bathroom, Hall, Consery | ANED 
. tising “ Coffee, Tea.and Covoa. nyone : te r oor Giv more heat at | 
| can compete, as the Design, not the drawing, is the A PER°ECT less & ost than any the “rr il Stove made. | pue Mosr 
— Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, important thing. All s eiches to be sent in by OL All air heated and thrown off, by 9 Tiles eusen 
Sist January, Inv8, and must be accompanied b RATING | Stove is PURE, because it does not 
for all who reqaire a Simple, Nutritious, and j empty $1b. “ Royal” 1/4 Coffee tin. 5 ¥ STOVE. come in. contact with the > fis ame. Satety | 
Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. Preference will be given to sketches embodying NO SMOKE| indicator to oil reservoir: cannot over. | Cracur ates 
F D f ihe Crown and Ly be on tin. If any On SMELL} flow. Re rollers; very mobile, Nickel | 90 
Samples Post Free from ime ulty in setting Coffee, post nameand address ee). | Plated trimmings. |Cunic Fee 
ot our Grocer to PAY’ co., L wer 65/- x Virw ann Sop Br— 
, to whom also sketches Catatoousr | THE DOMESTIC UTILITY _CO., HOT “ATR 
MELLIN'S FooD WORKS, PECKHAM, 8.E. should be sent." This will not ——— axzain. Sune Fase. 55, Berners St., London W. a Mo nure 
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IN THIS LIFE’S 


TRUE GREATNESS has LITTLE, if ANYTHING, to do with RANK or POWER.’ 


THE BEST OF US 


FITFUL DREAM! 


Srr Joun Lunpocx, F.R.S. 


IS JUST A SENTRY AT HIS POST. 


LigHT WHEN THOU ELSE WERT BLIND! 


STRENGTH WHEN LIFE’S SURGES RUDEST ROLL. 


‘There are three Lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


‘HAVE HOPE. Though clouds environ now, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No Night but hath its Morn. 


‘HAVE FAITH. Where’er thy Barque is driven— 
The Calm’s disport, the Tempest’s mirth— 
Know this: God rules the Host of Heaven. 


‘HAVE LOVE. Not Love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 
And scatter, like the circling Sun, 





Thy Charities on all! 


‘Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 

Faith, Hope, and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light when thou else wert blind.’—Scuiier. 


A GREAT HEART AND 


‘HAPPY IS THE MAN WHO 5 ile 
SOWS THE GOOD AND nui 
TRUE : THE HARVEST 
WILL NOT FAIL KIM!’ 


Absolute veracity is more 
needed now than at any former 
period of our history. That of 
which our age stands most in 
need is a man able to gratify 
every just desire, and yet to 
be contented with a little. 
‘A great heart in a little 
house,’ says Lacordaire, ‘is of 
all things here below that which 
has ever touched me most. 
Happy is the man who sows 
the good and true: the harvest 
will not fail him!’ 





Here is a fine specimen of 
Honesty and Truthfulness. Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre has told 
the story in his ‘ Etudes de ia 
Nature. He was serving as 
an engineer under the Count 
de Saint-Germain during his 
campaign in Hesse, in 1760. 
For the first time he became 
familiar with the horrors of 
war Day by day he passed 
through sacked villages and 
devastated fields and farm- 
yards. Men, women, and 
children were flying from their 
cottages in tears. Armed men 
were everywhere destroying the 
fruits of their labour, regarding 
it as part of their glory. But 
in the midst of so many acts 
of cruelty, Saint-Pierre was 
consoled by a sublime trait 
of character displayed by a 
poor man, whose cottage and 
farm lay in the way of the 
advancing army. 





+ 1 





THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
‘The Drying up a single Tear has more of honest fame than Shedding Seas of Gore.'—Byuon. 


A LITTLE HOUSE ! 


4 A captain of dragoons was 
ordered out with his troop to 
forage for provisions. They 
reached a poor cabin, and 
knocked at the door. An old 
man with a white beard ap- 
peared. ‘Take me to a field,’ 
said the officer, ‘where I can 
obtain forage for my troops.’ 
‘Immediately, Sir,’ replied the 
old man. He put himself at 
their head, and ascended the 
valley. After half-an-hour’s 
march a fine field of barley 
appeared. ‘This will do admir- 
ably,’ said the officer. ‘No.’ 
said the old man; ‘wait a 
little, and all will be right.’ 
They went on again until they 
reached another barley - field. 
The troops dismounted, mowed 
down the grain, and, trussing 
it up in bundles, put them on 
their horses. ‘Friend,’ said 
the officer, ‘how is it that you 
have brought us so far? The 
first field of barley that we 
saw was quite as good as this.’ 
‘That is quite true,’ said the 
peasant, ‘but it was not 
mine.’— SMILES. 


THE MORAL: 


It takes ONE talent to make 
money, TWO to keep it, but 
HOW MANY to USE IT? as 
that poor peasant did in his 
hour of great trial. SUCH a 
CHARACTER should command 
the ADMIRATION of the 
WORLD for Honesty of Purpose, 
because HONESTY of PURPOSE 
is ABOVE THE WORLD. 






‘And such is Human Life; so 
gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and 
is gone!’ 


‘Peace Hath Higher Test of Manhood Than Battle Ever Knew.?—wWare:. 
WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
‘From the days of Naaman the Syrian to the present time the simplicity of a remedy often 
militates against its acceptability in the eyes of the ignorant sufferer. As the captain of the host 
of the King of Syria rebelled at the injunction ‘ Wash and be clean,’ so the dyspeptic of to-day, in 
only too many instances, treats with ungrounded contempt a curative agent at once so natural and 
efficacious as ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ And this in the face of evidences of its value us numervus 
as they are unimpeachable. In this particular case, however, Mr. J. C. Eno, whose name is more 
prominently connected with saline preparations than any other manufacturer, may rightly claim to 
have generally educated the public mind up to an approximately appreciative understanding of the 
remedial virtues possessed by this compound. ‘Ihe labour has been an Herculean one, demanding 
not only an almost heroic amouut of strength and courage, but also an infinite measure of wit aud 
originality that have scarcely met with the recognition so justly their due. Did the world stand 
still or did the generation that is to be benefit very fully by the experience gathered by their 
, but little necessity would exist for dwelling upon the special recommendations of 

ENO’S world-famous ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Jt is not too much to say that its merits have been published, 
tested, ard approved literally from pole to pole, and_that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one 





of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. In view of the 
constant and steady influx of new buyers into all the markets of the world, it is impossible to rest on 
laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered; and for this reason I have pleasure in again, 
though briefly, directing the attention of readers of this journal to the genuine qualitics possessed 
by ENO’S‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in the fever-haunted regions to be found in some of our Colonial 
possessions, travellers at home and abroad, dwellers in the tropics, the bon-vivant no less than the man to 
whom the recommendation, ‘Eat and be merry,’ is a sarcasm and a gibe—one and all may, with 
advantage tq themselves, be reminded of a remedy that meets their special requirements with a 
success approaching the miraculous.’— European Mail. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS-STERLING HONESTY OF PUR- 

POSE-—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM!—‘A new invention is 
brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abwninable imitations are immediately 
introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not so exactly us to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—Apams. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has, in innumerable instances, 
PREVENTED what would otherwise have been a SEVERE ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and 
feverish condition of the system is MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been Imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


J, C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON. Prepared by J. 6 Boos Patent 
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THESE LADIES’ LETTERS 
To the GREAT FRENCH CHEMIST, 


NOTE | Established 1780. 














stock of Géraudel's Pastilles 





GERAUDEL 





“Voici veur les premiers froids. Soyez donc assez 
aimable pour m'envoyer ma petite provision de Pastilles 


Géraudel's. 
Transiation~The first days of winter are upon us. I very often use them when I am hoarse, and 
Please therefore be so amiable as to send me my little they do me a great deal of good.” 


Farok awk YU, Able 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES | " | 


are the finest things for bronchial tubes and lungs. A 
ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 72 IN A TUBE FOR 1/1}. 









“I find your Pastilles excellent for the throat. 
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ALL GOODS sold at Manu- 
facturers’ CASH PRICES, effecting a 


saving of 33 per cent. 


THE STOCKS at fas tae Houses 


are the LARGEST, newest, and 


CHEAPEST in LONDON. An 
Inspection Invited. 


HIGH-CLASS WATCHES, 


CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, & DIAMOND 

WORK, for BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, 

and CHRISTMAS GIFTS, of Special 
and Exclusive Designs, 


5000 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 


TURRET CLOCKS for Churches, 


Schools, and Public Buildings. 


LARGE PARCELS of vnset 


Gems for Customers’ Selection, to 
Mount to their Original Designs. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


Post Free. 


GOODS SENT at our risk to 


all parts of the World. 


J. W. BENSON “*% ona 23, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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Brilliant Heart 

Fine Brilliant Crescent, form’ Pendant, £50. 

Brooch, Pendant, or Hair~ 
Pin, 260. 









Tiara of Fine White Brilliants, forms Head 
Ornament or Necklace, £125. 
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Ruby or Sapphire and Brilliants, 28 8s. 


Brilliants, 221, 
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Fine Brilliants, 213. 





Fine Brilliant Crescent, forms 
Brooch, Pendant, or Hair-Pin, 

Fine Brilliant Star, forms Brooch, 80. 

Pendant, or Hair Ornament, £65. 





18-ct. Gold, richly en- 
. ee amelled in Translucent 
Sapphires = Brilliants, Blue, Green, or Red, 


18-ct. Gold Brooch Watch, with 
Enamelled Bow and Gold Swivel Whole air on Brilliants, 
to match, from 210. Fine Brilliants, 228, . Gold Bands, with Gold Bow 

and Swivel Brooch to 











SELECTIONS sent on poe 


B E N S O N Ltd., Watchmakers and Jewellers to match, £14. 
H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. 





62 ax 64, L.UDGATE HILL... E.C., z= 25, OLD BOND ST., W. 





ALSO AT 28s, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 2£E.C, 
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THE HOSTESS 


who is anxious that the 


BUSY MEN 


who find the day all too 


short for their numerous dinner shall be a success, 


will find that high-class 


cookery and also 


engagements, and who 
sacrifice luncheon time 
rather than miss an 
appointment, will also economy are achieved by 


find that a cup of 


BOVRIL 


is a stimulating restor- 


the use of 


~ BOVRIL 


which adds piquancy and 
nourishment to Soups, 
Gravies, Ragodt of Game 
or Poultry, Croquettes, 
Rissoles, and all 

















ative, repairing the 
waste of the overworked 
system, and increasing 
both mental and bodily 
activity. 
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**A GOOD JUDGE OF GOOD THINGS.” 


BOVRIL LIMITED, LONDON, Food Specialists and Contractors to Her Majesty’s and Foreign Governments. 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS—Proressor SIR EDWARD FRANKLAND, K.C.B., M.D.. 


Corr. Mem. French Institute. 


CHAIRMAN—THE RiGHT HON, LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. WILLIAM HARKNESS, FIC, F.CS. ERMS. 


40 Years Food Analyst to H.M. Government. 








} “Strongest and Best.’ 





J —Hraven. 
' J 

Y vy “The Richest in flesh- 
3) forming and energy- 
(I Pure Concentrated producing constituents. 


There is no better food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 





Gocow 


¢} Being Highly Concentrated it is more economical than 
other Cocoas. 


4 200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 





a AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 
y 
») 170 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


Kt. CATON WOODVILLE, RL 


HAHBASH, BHAIYAN, SHAIHBASH! 

The words, signifying ‘* Bravo, boys, bravo!” came in a despondent 
drawl from the coolie leaning against the ladder—-one of those crazy 
bamboo ladders with its rungs tied on with grass twine at varying 
slants and distances, whereon the Indian house-decorator loves to 
spend long days in company with a pot of colour-wash anda grass brush 
made from the leavings of the twine. 

There were two such ladders in the bare, oblong, lofty room, set 
round with open doors and windows, and on each was balanced a man, 
u pot, and a brush—uall doing nothing. So wus the coolie below. 

He was a small, slight man, with a dejected expression. Stark 
naked, save for two yards or so of coarse muslin wisped about his 
short hair and a similar length knotted about his middle. What 
colour either had been originally could not be guessed, since both were 
completely covered with splashes of colour-wash—blue, green, yellow, 
and pink. So was his thin body, which, as he stood immovable at the 
bottom of the ladder, looked as if it was carved out of some rare sce giola. 

lor they were doing up the hospital in Fort Lawrence, and Surgeon- 
Captain Terence O’Brien, of the 10th Sikh Pioneers—then engaged 
in making military roads over the Beloochistan frontier—had an eye 
for colour. Not so, however, Surgeon-Major Pringle, who that very 
morning had marched in with the detachment of young Euglish 
recruits which had been sent to take possession of the newly enlarged 
fort. It was a queer mud building, looking as if it were a part of 
the mud promontory which blocked a sharp turn in the sun-dried, 
heat-baked mud valley, through which the dry bed of a watercourse 
twisted like the dry skin of a snake, Everything dry, everything mud, 
baked to hardness by the fierce sun. It was an ugly country in one 
way, picturesque in another, with its yawning fissures cracking the 
mud hills into miniature peaks and passes, its almost leafless flowering 
shrubs, aromutic, honeyful, and its clouds of painted butterflies. A 
country in which colour was lost in sheer excess of sunshine. 

That, however, was not the reason why Surgeon-Captain O’Brien 
had painted his wards to match Joseph’s coat. As he explained to 
Surgeon-Major Pringle, who, as senior officer, took over charge, it was 
wiser, in his opinion—especially with youngsters about—to call wards 
by the colour of their walls rather than by the diseases to be treated in 
them; since if a patient ‘‘ wance found out what was really wrong 
with his insoide, he was sure to get it insthanter.” 

The Surgeon - Major, fresh from England and professional pre- 
cisions—fresh also to Indi: and its appeals to the imagination—had 
felt it impossible to combat such statements seriously. Besides, there 
was no use in doing so. The walls were past remedy for that year, 


and even the post-mortem house—that last refuge of all diseases-—was 
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being washed bright pink ; a colour which, according to 
Terence O’ Brien, was ‘a nice, cheerful tint, that could not 
give annyone, not evena corpse, the blues.” 

In the course of which piece of work the small man at 
the foot of the ladder was becoming more and more like a 
statue in rosso autico, as he repeated: ‘* Shdhbdsh, bhaiyan, 
shahbdash !” ut regular intervals. 

Ilis voice had no resonance, and not an atom of 
enthusiasm about it; but, like a breeze among rain-soaked 
trees, it always provoked a pitter-patter of falling drops 
a patter of pink splashes like huge tears— upon the 
concrete floor and the scagiola figure. For the words set 
the brushes above moving slowly for a while; then the 
spasm of energy passed, all was still again, until a fresh 

‘ Bravo, boys, bravo!” was followed by a fresh shower of 
pink tears. 

‘Lazy brutes!” came a boy's voice from the group of 
young recruits who were enjoying a well-earned rest after 
having marched in fifteen miles, carrying their kits as if 
they had been born with them, and settling down into 
quarters as if they were veterans. For they were smart 
boys, belonging to a smart regiment, whose recruiting 
ground lay far from slums and scums; one whose officers 
were smart also, and kept up the tone of their men by 
teaching them a superior tolerance for the rest of the 
world. ‘Jest look at that feller—like an alley taw. 
He ain’t done a blessed ’and’s turn since I began to 
watch im.” They were seated on some shady mud steps 
right over against the hospital compound, and the post- 
mortem house being separate from the wards, and having 
all its many windows and doors set wide, the inside of it 
was as plainly visible as the out. 

‘*Rum lot,” assented another voice with the same ring 
of wholesome self-complacency in it. ‘I arst one of the 
Sickees, as seems a decent chap for a nigger and knows 
a little decent lingo, wot the spotted pig was at with his 
everlastin’ shabbashes, an’ ’e says it’s to put courage to the 
Johnnies up top. Not that I don’t say I shouldn’t cotton 
myself much to them ladders, that’s more like caterpillars 
than a decent pair o’ ’ouse-steps. A poor lot—that’s wot 
they are, as doesn’t know the differ in holt between a nail 
and a bit o’ twine.” 

** Well, mates,” said a third voice, ‘all I can say is 
that if they ain’t got no more courage than shabbash can 
put to them, it’s no wonder we licks the blooming lot of 
them—as we does constant.” 

There was a faint laugh first, and then the group 
sucked at their pipes decisively as they watched the doings 
in the post-mortem. Though they would have scouted the 
suggestion, the sh@hbdsh wallah had justified his calling ; 
for patriotism brings courage with it. 

He did not trouble his head about justification, however. 
Someone, in his experience, always did the shouting, and 
it suited him better than more active occupation, for he 
was lame; stiff, too, in his back. Surgeon-Major Pringle, 
coming in later to find the post-mortem very much as it had 
been hours before, looked at him distastefully, and began a 
remark about what two English workmen could have done, 
which Surgeon-Captain Terence O’Brien interrupted with 
his charming smile: ‘‘Sure, Sir, the sun rises a considerable 
thrifle airlier Kast than West, an’ that’s enough energy 
for wan hemisphere. Besides, ye can’t get on in India 
without a shadhbdsh wallah. Or elsewhere, for that matter. 
Ye always require ‘the something not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness ’ ” 

‘* Makes for fiddlesticks !”’ muttered the senior under 
his breath, adding, aloud: ‘‘ Who the dickens is the sha@h- 
bash wallah when he is at home, and what’s his work ?”’ 
He asked the question almost reluctantly, for his junior’s 
extremely varied information had, since the morning, 
imparted a vague uncertainty to a round world which had 
hitherto, in Dr. Pringle’s estimation of it, been absolutely 
sure—cocksure ! 

‘What is he?’ Oh! he’s a variety of names. He’s 
objective reality, moral sanction, antecedent experience, 
unconditioned good. Ye can take yer choice of the lot, 
Sir; and if ye can’t win the thrick with metaphysics— 
[ can’t and that’s the thruth—play thrumps. Sentiment !— 
sympathy! Ye can’t go wrong there. Ye can’t leave 
them out of life’s equation, East or West. Just someone— 
a fool, maybe—to say ye’re a fine fellow, an’ no misthake, 
at the very moment whin ye know ye ’re not. Biogenesis, 
Sir, is the Law of Life. As Schopenhauer says, the secret 
that two is wan, is the-———” 

His senior gave an exasperated sigh, and preferred 
changing the subject. So at the appointed time, no sooner, 
no later, the last patter of pink tears fell from the brushes 
upon the floor of the post-mortem and upon the still 
figure, which might have been a corpse save for its drowsy 
applause—‘‘ Bravo, boys, bravo!” Then the caterpillar 
ladders, with the decorators and the pots of colour-wash 
and the brushes still attached to them, crawled away, and 
the shahbash wallah followed in their wake, his skin bearing 
mute evidence to the amount of work he had provoked. 

His turban and waistcloth testified to it for days—in 
lessening variety of tint as the layers of pink, green, blue, 
and yellow splashes wore off—for at least a fortnight, 
during which time Surgeon-Major Pringle, busy in 
making all things conform to his ideal, constantly came 
across the shéhbdsh wallah bestowing praise where, in the 
doctor’s opinion, none was deserved. What right, for 
instance, had the water-carriers filling their pots, the 


sweepers removing the refuse, to senseless commendation 
for the performance of their daily round, their common 
task 

Especially when it was so ill performed; even in the 
matter of punkah-pulling, a subject on which the native 
might be credited with some knowledge. Surgeon- Major 
Pringle seethed with repressed resentment for days over 
the intermittent pulse of the office punkah, and finally, in 
a white heat of discomfort and indignation, burst out into 
the verandah, harangued the coolie at length, and in the 
fullness of Western energy went so far as to show him how 
to keep up a regular, even swing. His masterly grasp of 
a till then untouched occupation not only satistied himself 
but also the shanbdsh wallah, who, as usual, was lounging 
about in the verandah doing nothing. So, of course, his 
** Shahbash, jee, shahbdsh,” preceded Surgeon - Major 
Pringle’s hasty return to the office and prepared "Terence 
O’Brien for the dictum that the offender must be sent 
about his business; for /f he was a camp-follower he must 
have some business, some regular work. 

‘*Worrk, is it?’ echved Terence with his charming 
smile of pure sympathy. ‘ Be jubers! yes. Worrk 
plenty, but not regular, as a rule. The man’s a torch- 
bearer. If it happens to be a dark night, and annybody 
wants a dhooli, he carries the torch for it.” 

Dr. Pringle’s resentful surprise made him stutter : 
‘*Do you mean to say that—that—that—that—the public 
money—the ratepayers’ money—is wasted in entertaining 
a whole man for so trivial a task ?” 

‘Trivial, is it? When he’s a pillar of fire by night 
an’ a cloud of witnesses by day’ And then he isn’t a 
whole man, Sir, at all at all. Wan of his legs is shorter 
than the other. I had to break it twice, Sir, to get it as 
straight as itis. Thin, I’ve grave doubts about his spinal 
column ; and as I trepanned him myself, I know his head 
isn’t sound. It was two ton of earth fell on hin, Sir, 
last rains, when he was givin’ a drink to wan of the 
Sikhs that got hurt blasting. It’s nasty, shifty stuff, 
Sir, is the mud in these low hills—nasty silted alluvial 
stuff, with a bias in it. So, poor divvle! seeing he 
wasn’t fit for much but the hospital, I put him to 
the staff of it. And he kapes things going. Indeed, I 
wouldn’t take it upon myself to say that he doesn’t do the 
native patients as much good as half the drugs I exhibit to 
the unfortunate craythurs, since for sheer mystherious 
dispensations of Providence commend me to the British 
pharmacopeeia.” 

Once again Surgeon-Major Pringle felt that professional 
dignity could best be served by silent contempt, and orders 
that the offender was, at least, not to loaf about the 
verandahs. 

But the fates were against the fiat. In the moonless 
half of May, driest of all months, a Hindoo returning from 
Hurdwar fell sick, and half an hour after the report, 
Surgeon-Captain Terence O’Brien, going out of the ward 
with his senior, paused in his cheerful whistling of 
‘‘ Belave me, if all those endearing young charrms”’ to say 
under his breath, ‘‘ Cholera, mild type.” Now cholera, 
no matter of what type, has an ugly face when seen for 
the first time, especially when the face which looks into it, 
wondering if it means life or death, has youth in its eyes. 
So in the dark nights the ¢hooli came into requisition, and 
with it the torch-bearer, until the green and the blue and 
yellow wards overflowed into the verandahs, and even the 
pink post-mortem claimed its final share of boys. Not a 
large one, however, since, as Terence O’Brien said, ‘ It 
was wan of those epidemics when ye couldn't rightly say a 
man had cholera till he died of it.” 

It was bad enough, however, to make the Surgeon- 
Major, who had never seen one before, set to work when it 
passed, suddenly as it had come, to cipher out averages, 
and tabulate treatments, with a view to what is called 
future guidance. And so, as he confided to his assistant 
with great complacency, it became clear as daylight that 
the largest percentage of recoveries, their rapidity, and as 
a natural corollary the incidence of mildness in the attack 
itself, seemed in connection with the position of the cots. 
Those close to the doors, or actually on the verandahs, were 
the most fortunate, and so he was inclined to believe in 
the value of currents of fresh air. 

‘‘ Fresh air, is it ?’’ echoed Terence, with an encouraging 
smile. ‘‘May be; may be not. God knows, it may be 
anything in the wide wurrld, since there’s but wan thing 
you can bet your bottom dollar on in cholera, Sir, and 
that is that ye can’t tell anything about it for certain, and 
that your experience of wan epidemic won't be that of the 
next.” 

‘‘ Neither does your experience, Mr. O’Brien,” retorted 
his senior sarcastically, ‘‘ militate against mine being more 
fortunate. I mean to leave no stone unturned to arrive at 
reliable data on points which appear to me to have been 
overlooked. For instance, I shall begin by asking those 
cases of recovery if they remember anything which seemed 
at the time to bring them relief, to stimulate in them that 
vitality which it is so essential to preserve.” 

In pursuance of which plan he went out then and there 
to the verandah, where a dozen or more lank boys were 
lounging about listlessly, just beginning to feel that life 
might soon mean more than a grey duffle dressing-gown 
and a long chair. 

‘‘ No, Sir,” said the first firmly. ‘‘ I disremember any- 
thin’ that done me good. I jest lay with a sickenin’ pain in 
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my inside, an’ a don’t-care-if-I-do feelin’ outside.” He 
paused, and another boy took up the tale sympathetically. 
‘So it was. A reg’lar don’t-care except w'en that 
little ‘eathen 
come along; an’ that seem to me most times. °E made me 
feel a blamed sight—beggin’ pardon, Sir—worse. For | 
kep’ thinkin’ of where I see ’im first, like a alley taw in the 
dead ‘ouse ; and the dead ’ouse isn’t a cheerful sorter think 


-‘im that’s always saying shabbash, Sir, 


wen you ain't sure but wot you're going there. It made 
me ’ he paused in his turn. 

‘*Made ye what?” asked Terence O’Brien, who had 
followed to listen. 

‘*Give me the ‘orrors, Sir, till 1’d ‘ave swopped all | 
knew to kick ‘im quiet; but not bein’ able, I jest lay and 
kep’ it for ‘im against I could, till it seemed like as 1 must ; 
an’ so I will,” 

‘*In cases of extreme nervous depression, Sir,” began 
the junior, mischievously, ‘* a counter irritant 

‘** Pshaw!” interrupted Dr. Pringle angrily, and walked 
back with great dignity to the office. 

But the conversation thus started lingered among the 
grey dressing-gowns, the result of comparing notes being 
a general verdict that ‘‘ Alley taw” deserved that kicking. 
He did not actually get it, however; the boys were too 
big, and he too smal! for that. But he sank into still 
greater disrepute, becoming, in truth, that most unenviable 
of all things not made nor created, but begotten of idle 
wit—a garrison butt. Not that he seemed to care much. 
He grew more furtive in his lounging, but nothing seemed 
to disturb the divine calm of his commend:tion for the 
world which he had created for himself with his ‘* Bravo, 
boys, bravo!” Behold, all things in it were very good ! 
That, at least, was Terence O'Brien's fanciful way of 
looking at the position, As he went about his work 
whistling ‘‘ Belave me, if all those endearing young 
charrms”’—a tune which he said cheered the boys— he would 
often pause to smile at the shdhbdsh wallah. After a time, 
however, the smile would change to a quick narrowing of 
the eyes, as if something in the bearing of the man was 
puzzling. Finally, one day, coming upon the man sidling 
along a bit of brick wall which had been built to strengthen 
a crack in the mud one overhanging the dry watercourse, 
he pulled up, asked a few rapid questions, and then lifted 
the man’s eyelids and peered into the soft brown eyes, as 
if he wanted to see through them to a crack he knew of in 
the back of the man’s skull. 

‘* And you are sure you see as well us ever?” he asked 
again. 

** Quite us well, //uzvor,”’ came the answer, with a faint 
tremor in it. ‘I can see to carry the torch on the darkest 
of nights if it is wanted, Huzoor!” 

“Hm!” said Dr. O’Brien doubtfully, promising 
himself to test the truth of this statement. But the fates 
again decreed otherwise. The next day’s mail brought 
orders for him to go and act elsewhere for a senior on two 
months’ leave. 

Dr. Pringle was not sorry. How could you collaborate 
properly with a man who calmly admitted that at a 
pinch he had used a bullet-mould to extract a tooth ? 

The monsoon had long since broken in the plains ere 
the young doctor returned ; but in the arid tract in which 
Fort Lawrence lay, rain came seldom at any time. And 
that was a year of abnormal drought. ‘The fissures in the 
mud seemed to widen with the heat, and the fringe of 
green oleanders which followed every turn of the dry 
watercourse, mutely witnessing to unseen moisture below, 
wilted and drooped. In the new-built fort itself a crack 
or two showed in the level platform jutting out across the 
low valley on which the building stood, and in more than 
one place portions of the low mud cliffs crumbled and broke 
away. The whole earth, indeed, seemed agape with thirst. 

But water in plenty came at last. On the very day, in 
fact, when Terence O’Brien returned to the fort, which he 
reached on foot, having had to leave his dhooli behind, 
owing to a small slip on the road; nevertheless, as he 
crossed over from the mess to his quarters close to the 
hospital that evening, he told himself that he had the 
devil’s own luck to be there at all. For the rain was then 
hitting the hard ground with a distinct thud, and spurting 
up from it in spray, showing white against the black mirk 
of the night. And the rush of the stream filling up the 
dry bed of the watercourse, and playing marbles with the 
boulders, was like a Lon’s roar. 

It did not keep him awake, however, for he was dead 
tired. So he slept the sleep of the just. For how long he 
did not know. It was darker than ever when he woke 
suddenly—why he knew not, and with the same blind in- 
stinct was out into the open quick as he could grope his way. 

Not an instant too soon, either. A deafening crash 
told him that, though he could not see his own hand. The 
rain had ceased, but the rush of the river dulled hearing 
to all lesser sounds. As he stood dazed, he staggered, 
slipped, almost fell. Was that an earthquake, or was the 
solid ground parting somewhere close at hand? And if his 
house was down, how about the hospital and the sick folk ¢ 

He turned at the thought and ran till, in the dark and 
the silence of that overwhelming roar, he came full tilt 
upon someone else running in the dark also. It was the 
Surgeon- Major. 

‘The hospital ’s down. Have you a light— anything— 
a match ¥” panted Dr. Pringle. ‘‘ We must have a light 
to see—-” 
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Oh, { ’h, the torch! Oh, 
the torch-bearer ! ) shouted Terence at the top of his yoice 
as he ran on till stopped by something blocking the way. 
Ruins! And that was the sound of voices. 

** What ’s up ?”’ he cried. 

** Don’ know, Sir,” came from unseen hearers. ‘‘ Part 
o the ’orspital’s down, but we can't see. It’s a slide 
o’ some sort, for there’s a crack right across nigh under 


masal ! Oh, masal-jee = 


If we could get a light!” 
The doctor’s voice rang out 


our feet. 

é6 Oh, masal ! Oh, masal.je¢ | aia 
again towards the camp-followers’ lines, but the roar was 
And in the night, when all men are asleep, the 
Yet without a light it was 
impossible even to realise what had happened, still less to 


deafening. 
news of disaster travels slowly. 


help the sick who might lie crushed. 

**Oh, masal! Oh, masdl-jee—thank God, there’sa light at 
last.” 

There was, in the far distance across the quadrangle. 
it was only an officer in a gorgeous 
Still it 


But it was not atorch; 
sleeping-suit running with a bed-rvoin candle. 
was a light! 

man!” shouted Terence O’Brien, as it 


**Come on, 


slackened speed, paused, stopped dead. His was the only 
voice which seemed to carry through the roar. 

But the gay sleeping-suit stood still, waving its candle. 

‘** It’s thecrack, Sir,” called someone in Terence O’ Brien’s 
ear. ‘‘ It goes right across, | expect—we’d best find out first.” 

It did. A yawning fissure, twenty feet wide, had 
cut the hospital compound in two, and isolated one angle 
of the fort —that nearest the river Twenty 
feet wide, at least, judged by the glimmer of light! And 
how deep’ Had the river cut it? Was it only a matter 
of time when the mud island on which they stood should 
be swept away? And what were the means of escape ? 
There was more light now; more bed-room candles and 
sleeping-suits; a lamp or two, and others behind, as the 


from the rest. 


boys—last to wake—came running, to pause like the first- 
comers, at the unpassable gulf; for the more it could be 
seen, the more difficult seemed the task of crossing it at 
By and by, perhaps, with ladders and ropes it 
Terence O’Brien, feeling 


once, 


would be possible—but now ? 


the ‘‘now” imperative, skirted the crumbling edge 
almost too near for safety in his eagerness to find 
some foothold for a daring man; but there was 
none. ‘True, the brick wall, built to strengthen the 


cracked mud one, still bridged the extreme end of the 
fissure, looking as if the mud had deliberately shrunk from 
It hung there half seen, on God knows 
what slender foundation But it could 
give no help. To trust it would be madness; a touch 
might send it down into the river below. No! Since none 
could cross the gap there must be more light on the further 
side ; torches, a bonfire, anything to pierce the dark and 
let men see how to help themselves and other meu ! 

** Oh, masal ! Oh, masdl-jee Gn!” The cry went out with 
Surely the camp-followers must 


its intrusion. 
perhaps on none, 


all the force of his lungs. 
be awake by now? 

One was, at any rate; for, surrounded by a halo from 
the faggot of blazing pitch-pine it carried, a figure showed 
upon the path worn, close to the mud walls of the native 





quarters, by the foot-tracks of those whose duty took them 
to the hospital. It was the shahbdsh wallah, coming slowly, 
almost indifferently, in answer to the call; coming as if to 
his ordinary duty towards the growing fringe of ineffectual 
candles and eager men bordering the impossible. That was 
better! Half adozen more such haloes 
if they » ould only come 
would see how to help themselves and their comrades ! 

But no other halo followed the one which followed the 
foot-track of others so closely, and once again the call was 


and there were plenty 
and eager men on the other side 


given 

* Oh, 
masdl-jee hia 

** Hazr, Huzoor !”’ (Present, Sir.) 

The nearness of the voice made Terence O’Brien look 
up, for it was the first voice he had heard clearly from the 
But as he looked 


masal ! Oh, masdl-jee Gn! Oh, masdl! Oh, 


other side against that roar of the river. 
another voice beside him said hurriedly 
‘*My God! he’s coming across!” 
He was. Surrounded by the halo of his own light, and 
keeping religiously to the beaten path, the shéhbdsh wallah, 
leaving the mud wall of the quarters, had struck the outer 
brick one as it stood, supported for a few yards by a spit of 
earth upon which the foot-track showed as the light passed 
A spit narrowing to nothing—no! not to nothing, but to a 
mere ledge of earth and mortar clinging like a swallow’s 
nest to the brick—wider here, narrower there, yet still able 
to give faint foothold upon the traces of those feet which 
had passed and repassed so often to their trivial round, their 
common task. Foothold! Aye! But what of the brain 
guiding the feet ? What of the courage guiding the brain ? 
And even then, what of the foundation ? 
A sort of murmur rose above the roar. 
tell him. Call to him, O’Brien. 


‘* He can’t do 
it —impossible Tell him 
not to try.” 

The doctor stood for one second watching the figure 
centreing its circle of light against the background of wall; 
then, even though there was no need for it, his voice fell 
to a whisper. ‘‘ Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t hustle him. 
By the Lord who made me, he doesn’t know; he’s feeling 
his way every inch by the wall. He’s blind, and by God! 
if anybody can do it, he will.” 

He did. Step by step, slowly, confidently, in the foot- 
steps of others. 

And the great cry of ‘‘ Bravo, brother, bravo!” which 
went up from both sides of the gap as he and his torch 
stepped on to firm ground, brought him as much surprise 


” 


as a voice from Heaven might have done. 
* * * * * 

‘* Pressure on the brain!” said Surgeon-Captain Terence 
O’Brien, about three weeks after this, when he and Dr. 
Pringle had had a consultation over the shdhbdsh wallah. 
He was not only blind now, but there was a drag in the 
good leg as he limped about, over which both doctors 
shook their heads. ‘‘ And there ’s nothing to be done that 
I can see. The bhoys will miss him !”’ 

That was true. Alley Taw had come into favour since 
the night when, as Terence phrased it, ‘‘he had done 
a brave deed without doing it,” and by failing to see the 
evil, had enabled other men todo good. For the torch had 


not disclosed irretrievable disaster, and by timely rescue 
not a life had been lost. , 

Surgeon-Major Pringle frowned. He was beginning 
to understand his India a little, but the idea of the shdh- 
bash wallah being a useful member of society was still as a 
red rag to a bull. And so, out of sheer contrariety, he began 
to talk doctor's talk as to the possibility of this or that. 

‘It’s life or death, annyhow,” said the junior, shaking 
‘* but I don’t see it. I wouldn't thry it myself 
not now at any rate.” 

Perhaps not then. But after a month or two more he 
said, ‘‘It’s your suggestion; I don’t 
done; but you may as well thry.” 

For the shdhbash wallah, half-paralysed, had 
given up his cry. So, part of the hospital being still undet 
repair, they took him tc the pink post-mortem house and 
He was 


his head, 


belave it can be 


even 


set all the doors and windows wide for more light. 
quite unconscious by that time, so Terence O’Brien only 
had the chloroform handy, and kept his finger on the 
pulse. Half-a-dozen or more of the boys were on the mud 
steps over against the hospital compound waiting to hear 
the shahbash wallah’s fate. But you might have heard a 
pin drop in the post-mortem, save for the occasional quick 
request for this or that as the Surgeon-Major, with the 
Surgeon-Captain’s eyes watching him, set his whole soul 
and heart and brain on doing something that had never 
been done before. 

So the minutes passed. Was it to be failure or success ? 
The Surgeon-Major’s fingers were deft—none defter. 

The minutes passed to hours. That which had to be 
done had to be done with one touch light as a feather, 
steady as a rock, perfect in its performance, or not at all. 

And still the minutes passed. ‘Terence O’Brien’s face 
was losing some of its eagerness in sympathy, Dr. Pringle’s 
gaining it in anxiety; for clear, insistent, not-to-be- 
silenced doubt was making itself heard. Only the shdh- 
bash wallah cared not at all as he lay like a corpse. 

It had come to the last chance. The last; and Dr, 
Pringle, with a pulse of wild resentment at his own weak- 
ness, realised that his nerve was going, his hand shaking. 
Still, it had to be done. the 
whole process he had thought out as the last chance gone 
through. He steadied himself and began. Failure o1 
success ? Failure—failure—failure! ‘The word beat in 
on his heart and brain, bringing unsteadiness to both. 

‘* Dresser, the chloroform,” Terence O’Brien 
sharply ; for there was a quiver in the man’s eyelids. 

But ere the deadening drug did its work, the 
shahbash wallah’s brain, set free to work along familiar 
lines by the raising of that splintered bone, had sent its old 


The splinter of bone raised 


said 


message to his lips— 

** Shahbdsh, bhaiyan, shahbash !” 

In telling the story Dr. Pringle says no more; generally 
because he cannot. 

But after a time, if you are a brother craftsman, he will 
give you all details of the biggest and most successful 
operation he ever did. 

And though he is slow to allow the corollary, he never 
denies that the shdhbdsh wallah’s verdict put courage 
into him. 
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The carol ended, lo! appears ‘* How happy she must be!” Jack said. 
A fairy figure, robed in white, TWO VIEWS. ‘“‘T ain’t so sure,” cried Sally, flinging 

Who with a grace beyond her years Her curls; ‘‘at seven she’s sent to bed, 
Bestows reward and sweet good-night. And never goes out carol-singing! ’’ 
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THE COMING OF SANTA CLAUS. 


We used to fancy long ago 

That Santa Claus was made of snow; 
But years bring wisdom: now we grieve 
To think he’s only make-believe. 
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Some drink to Power and some to Fame, So Margery, here my plume I dip, 


And some to the stubborn bicker ; , . And drink, with Chri sreeting 
; Vv ’ ‘ And drink, wit ristmas greeting, 
But I have a toast better worth the name, CAVALIER’S TOAST. In ruby wine to the ruby lip 
And worthier far the liquor, My lips would fain be meeting. 
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HEY were partners. The avuncular title was bestowed on them by Cedar Camp, 
T possibly in recognition of a certain matured good-humour, quite distinct from the 
spasmodic exuberant spirits of its other members, and possibly from what, to 

its youthful sense, seemed their advanced ages—which must have been at least forty! 
They had also set habits even in their improvidence, lost incalculable and unpayable 
sums to each other over euchre regularly every evening, and inspected their sluice- 


boxes punctually every Saturday for repairs—which they never made. They even got 
to resemble each other, after the fashion of old married couples, or, rather, as in matri- 
monial partnerships, were subject to the domination of the stronger character; although 
in their case, it is to be feared that it was the feminine Uncle Billy—enthusiastic, 
imaginative, and loquacious—who swayed the masculine, steady-going, and practical 
Uncle Jim. They had lived in the Camp since its foundation in 1849; there seemed 
to be no reason why they shouldn’t remain there until its inevitable evolution into a 
mining town. The younger members might leave through restless ambition or a desire 
for change or novelty; they were subject to no such trifling mutation. Yet Cedar 
Camp was surprised one day to hear that Uncle Billy was going away. 

The rain was softly falling on the bark thatch of the cabin with a muffled murmur, 
like a sound heard through sleep. The south-west trades were warm even at that 
altitude, as the open door testified, although a fire of pine- bark was flickering on the 
adobe hearth and striking out answering fires from the freshly scoured culinary utensils 
on the rush sideboard which Uncle Jim had cleaned that morning with his usual serious 
persistency. Their best clothes, which were interchangeable and worn alternately by 
each other on festal occasions, hung on the walls, which were covered with a coarse 
sailcloth canvas instead of lath-and-plaster, and were diversified with pictures from 
illustrated papers and stains from the exterior weather. Two ‘ bunks,” like ship’s 
berths, an upper and lower one, occupied the gable-end of this single apartment, and on 
beds of coarse sacking, filled with dry moss, were carefully rolled their respective blankets 
and pillows. They were the only articles not used in common, and whose individuality 
was respected. 

Uncle Jim, who had been sitting before the fire, rose as the square bulk of his partner 
appeared at the doorway with an armful of wood for the evening stove. By that sign 
he knew it was nine o'clock: for the last six years Uncle Billy had regularly brought 
in the wood at that hour, and Uncle Jim had as regularly closed the door after him, 
and set out their single table, containing a greasy pack of cards taken from its drawer, a 
bottle of whisky, and two tin drinking-cups. To this was added a ragged memorandum- 
book and a stick of pencil. The two men drew their stools to the table. 

‘* Hol’ on a minit,” said Uncle Billy. 

His partner laid down the cards as Uncle Billy extracted from his pocket a pill-box, 
and, opening it, gravely took a pill. This was clearly an innovation on their regular 
proceedings, for Uncle Billy was always in perfect health. 

‘* What ’s this for?” asked Uncle Jim half scornfully. 


‘* Agin ager.” 
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“You ain’t got no ager,” said Uncle Jim, with the assurance of intimate cognisance 
of his partner’s physical condition. 

‘‘ But it’s a pow’ful preventive! Quinine! Saw this box at Riley’s store, and laid 
We kin keep it here, comfortable, for evenings. It’s mighty 
Take one.” 


out a quarter on it. 
soothin’ arter a man’s done a hard day’s work on the river-bar. 

Uncle Jim gravely took a pill and swallowed it, and handed the box back to his 
partner. 

“We'll leave it on the table, sociable like, in case any of the boys come in,” said 
Uncle Billy, taking up the cards. ‘‘ Well! How do we stand ?” 

Uncle Jim consulted the memorandum-book. ‘‘ You were owin’ me sixty-two 
thousand dollars on the last game, and the limit’s seventy-five thousand!” 

“Je whillikins!” ejaculated Uncle Billy. ‘‘ Let me see.” 

He examined the book, feebly attempted to challenge the additions, but with no 
effect on the total. ‘‘ We oughter hev made the limit a hundred thousand,” he said 
seriously ; ‘‘ seventy-five thousand is only triflin’ in a game like ours, And you’ve set 
down my claim at Angel’s?” he continued. 

*‘T allowed you ten thousand dollars for that,” said Uncle Jim with equal gravity, 
‘‘and it’s a fancy price too.” 

The claim in question being an unprospected hill-side ten miles distant, which Uncle 
Jim had never seen, and Uncle Billy had not visited for years, the statement was 
probably true; nevertheless, Uncle Billy retorted— 

‘*Ye kin never tell how these things will pan out. 
takin’ a turn round Shot Up Hill, that ye know is just rotten with quartz and gold, and 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ how much it was like my ole claim at Angel’s. I must take a 
day off to go on there and strike a pick in it, if only for luck.” 

Suddenly he paused and said, ‘‘ Strange, ain’t it, you should speak of it to-night? 
Now, I cail that queer ! ” 

He laid down his cards and gazed mysteriously at his companion. 
perfectly that Uncle Billy had regularly once a week, for many years, declared his 
final determination to go over to Angel’s and prospect his claim, yet nevertheless he half 
responded to his partner’s suggestion of mystery, and a look of fatuous wonder crept into 
his eyes. But he contented himself by saying, cautiously, ‘‘ You spoke of it first.” 

‘‘ That ’s the more sing’lar,” said Uncle Billy confidently. ‘And I’ve been thinking 
about it, and kinder seeing myself thar all day. It’s mighty queer!” He got up and 
began to rummage among some torn and coverless books in the corner. 

‘‘ Where’s that Dream Book gone to?” 

‘‘The Carson boys borrowed it,” replied Uncle Jim. 
dream—only a kind o’ vision, and the book don’t take no stock in visions.”’ Nevertheless, 
he watched his partner with some sympathy, and added, “That reminds me that I had 
a dream the other night of being in ’Frisco at a small hotel, with heaps o’ money, and 
all the time being sort o’ scared and bewildered over it.” 

“No!” said his partner eagerly, yet reproachfully. 


Why, only this mornin’ I was 


Uncle Jim knew 


‘Anyhow, yours wasn’t no 


‘You never let on anything 
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about it to me! It’s mighty queer you havin’ these 
strange feelins —for I’ve had ’em myself. And only 
to-night, comin’ up from the Spring, I saw two crows 
hopping in the trail, and I says if I see another it’s 
wk, sure! And you'll think I’m lyin’, but when I 
went to the wood-pile just now there was the third 
sittin’ up on a log as plain as I see you Tell ’e 

ks kin | oh but that’s just what Jim Filgee 


t afore he made the big strike 


were both smiling, yet with an underlying 

ind seriousness as singularly patheti as it 

emed incongruous to their years and intelligence 

Small wonder, however, that in their occupation and 

nvironment—living daily in an atmosphere of hope 

xpectation, and chance, looking forward each morning 
the blind stroke of a pick that might bring fortune 

ey should see signs in Nature and hear mystic voices in 

the trackless woods that surrounded them. Still less 

strange that they were peculiarly susceptible to the more 


recoguist d dive rsions ol chance, and were gamblers on wWue 





gazed at their guest. Perhaps there was a slight gleam of 
relief in Uncle Jim’s when he found that the guest was 
unaccompanied by anyone, and that it was not a tryst. It 
would have been unpleasant for the two partners to have 
stayed out in the rain while their guests were exchanging 
private confidences in their cabin. While there might 
have been no limit to their goodwill, there might have 
been one to their capacity for exposure. 

Uncle Jim drew a huge log from beside the hearth 
and sat on the driest end of it, while their guest oc upied 
the stool. The young man, without turning away from 
his discontented, peevish brooding over the fire, vaguely 
reached backward for the whisky-bottle and Uncle Billy’s 
tin cup, to which he was assisted by the latter's hospitable 
hand. But on setting down the cup his eye caught 
sight of the pill-box. 

‘Wot’s that ’” he said with gloomy scorn. ‘* Rat 
poison ?” 

‘Quinine pills—agin ager,” said Uncle Jim. ‘The 


uewest thing out. Keeps out damp like Injin-rubber! 


Uncle Jim gravely took a pill and swallowed it. 


turning of a card who trusted to the revelation of a shovel- 
ful of upturned earth. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that they should return 
from their abstract form of divination to the table and their 
cards. But they were scarcely seated befure they heard a 
crackling step in the brush outside, and the free latch of 
their door was liftel. A younger member of the Camp 
entered. He uttered a peevish ‘‘ Halloo!” which might 
have passed for a greeting, or might have been a slight 
protest at finding the door closed, drew the stool from 
which Uncle Jim had just risen before the fire, shook his 
wet clothes like a Newfoundland dog, and sat down. Yet 
he was by no means churlish nor coarse-looking, and this 
act was rather one of easy-going, selfish, youthful 
familiarity than of rudeness. The cabin of Uncles Billy 
and Jim was considered a public right or ‘“‘common” of 
the Camp. Conferences between individual miners were 
appointed there. ‘‘I’ll meet you at Uncle Billy’s” was 
a common tryst. Added to this was a tacit claim upon 
their advisory or arbitrative powers, or the equal right to 
request them to step outside if the interviews were of a 
private nature. Yet there was never any objection on the 
part of the partners, and to-night there was not a shadow 
of resentment of this intrusion in the patient, good- 
humoured, tolerant eyes of Uncles Jim and Billy as they 


Tuke one to follow yer whisky. Me and Uncle Billy 
wouldn’t think o’ settin’ down, quiet like, in the evening 
arter work, without ’em. Take one—yer welcome! We 
keep ’em out here for the boys.” 

Accustomed as the partners were to adopt and wear 
each other’s opinions before folks, as they did each other’s 
clothing, Uncle Billy was, nevertheless, astonished and 
delighted at Uncle Jim’s enthusiasm over his pills. The 
guest took one and swallowed it. 

‘* Mighty bitter!” he said, glancing at. his hosts with 
the quick Californian suspicion of some practical joke. 
But the honest faces of the partners reassured him. 

“That bitterness ye taste,” said Uncle Jim quickly, 
‘is whor the thing’s gittin’ in its work. Sorter sickenin’ 
the malaria—and kinder waterproofin’ the insides all to 
onct and at the same lick! Don’t yer see! Put another 
in yer vest pocket; you'll be cryin’ for ’em like a child 
afore ye get home. Thar! Well, how’s things agoin’ on 
your claim, Dick? Boomin’, eh?” 

The guest raised his head and turned it sufficiently to 
fling his answer back over his shoulder at his hosts. ‘I 
don’t know what you ’Id call ‘boomin’,” he said gloomily ; 
‘**T suppose you two men sitting here comfortably by the 
fire, without caring whether school keeps or not, would 
call two feet of backwater over one’s claim ‘ boomin’’; I 
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reckon you ’/d consider a hundred and fifty feet of sluicing 
carried away, and drifting to thunder down the South 
Fish, something in the way of advertising to your old 
Camp! I suppose you’/d think it was an inducement to 


’ 


investors! I shouldn’t wonder,” he added, still more 
gloomily, as a sudden dash of rain down the wide-throated 
chimney dropped in his tin cup—‘‘ and it would be just 
like you two chaps, sittin’ there gormandising over your 
quinine, if yer said this rain, that’s lasted three weeks, 
was something to be proud of!” 

It was the cheerful and satisfying custom of the rest of 
the Camp, for no reason whatever, to hold Uncle Jim and 
Uncle Billy responsible for its present location, its vicis- 
situdes, the weather, or any convulsion of Nature; and it 
was equ uly the partners’ habit, for no reason whatever, to 
acce}’ .liese animadversions, and apologise. 

‘‘ It’s a rain that’s soft and mellowin’,” said Uncle 
Billy gently, ‘‘and supplin’ to the sinews and muscles. 
Did ye ever notice, Jim ’—ostentatiously to his partner— 
‘did ye ever notice that you get inter a kind o’ sweaty 
lather workin’ in it? Sorter 
openin’ to the pores!” 

‘*Fetches ’em every 
time,” said Uncle Billy. 
‘* Better nor fancy soap.” 

Their guest laughed 
bitterly. ‘* Well, I’m going 
to leave it to you. I reckon 
to cut the whole concern 
to-morrow, and lite out for 
something new. It can’t 
be worse than this.” 

The two partners looked 
grieved, albeit they were 
accustomed to these out- 
bursts. Everybody who 
thought of going away 
from Cedar Camp used it 
first as a threat to these 
patient men, after the 
fashion of runaway 
nephews, or made an e@X- 
emplary scene of their 
going. 

* Better think twice 
afore ye go,” said Uncle 
Dilly. 

‘“T’ye seen worse 
weather afore ye came,” 
suid Uncle Jim slowly. 
‘* Water all over the Bar ; 
the mud so deep ye 
couldn’t get to Angel's 
for a sack o’ flour, and we 
had to grub on pine-nuts 
and jackass rabbits. And 
yet—we stuck by the 
Camp, and here we are!” 

The mild answer ap- 
parently goaded their 
guest to fury. He rose 
from his seat, threw back 
his long dripping hair 
from his handsome but querulous face, and scattered a few 
drops on the partners. ‘‘ Yes, that’s just it. That’s what 
gets me! Here you stick, and here you are! And here 
you'll stick and rust until you starve or drown! Here you 
are, two men who ought to be out in the world, playing 
your part as grown men, stuck here like children ‘ playing 
house’ in the woods—playing work in your wretched 
mud-pie ditches, and content. Two men not so old that 
you mightn’t be taking your part in the fun of the world, 
going to balls or theatres, or paying attention to girls, and 
yet old enough to have married and have your families 
around you, content to stay in this God-forsaken place 
old bachelors, pigging together like poorhouse paupers 
That ’s what gets me! Say you like it? Say you expect 
by hanging on to make a strike—and what does that 
amount to? What are your chances? How many of us 
have made, or are making, more than grub wages? Say 
you ’re willing to share and share alike as you do—have 
you got enough for two? Aren’t you actually living off 
each other? Aren’t you grinding each other down, 
choking each other’s struggles, as you sink together 
deeper and deeper in the mud of this cussed Camp? And 
while you’re doing this, aren’t you, by your age and 
position here, holding out hopes to others that you know 
cannot be fulfilled ? ” 





ha all 





oe ne 





Accustomed as they were to the half-querulous, half- 
humorous, but always extravagant criticism of the others, 
there was something so new in this arraignment of them- 
selves that the partners for a moment sat silent. There 
was a sli 


rht flush on Uncle Billy’s cheek, there was a 
slight paleness on Uncle Jim's. Ie was the first to reply. 
sut he did so with a certain dignity which neither his 
partner nor their guest had ever seen on his face before. 

‘‘As it’s our fire that’s warmed ye up like this, 
Dick Bullen,” he said, slowly rising, with his hand resting 
on Uncle silly’s shoulder, ‘‘ and as it’s our whisky that’s 
loosened your tongue, I reckon we must put up with what 
ye'r sayin’, just as we’ve managed to put up with our 
own way 0’ livir and not quo’ll with ye under our own 
roof.” 


The young fellow saw the change in Uncle Jim’s 


o 
1S 


face and quickly extended his hand, with an apologetic 
backward shake of his long hair. ‘‘ Hang it all, old man,”’ 
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up here and bedevilin’ us about it! What was it you lint 
him ?” 

But Uncle Jim did not reply; and Uncle Billy, taking 
up the cards, began to shuffle them, smiling vaguely, yet 
at the same time somewhat painfully. ‘‘ Arter all, Dick 
was mighty cut up about what he said, and I felt kinder 
sorry for him. And, you know, I rather cotton to a man 
that speaks his mind. Sorter cleans him out, you know, 
of all the sluice-gushin’ that’s in him. It’s just like 
washin’ out a pan o’ prospecting: you pour in the water, 
and keep slushing it round and round, and out comes first 
the mud and dirt, and then the gravel, and then the black 
sand, and then—it’s all out, and there's a speck o’ gold 
glistenin’ at the bottom! 

‘*Then you think there was suthin’ in what he said? 
said Uncle Jim, facing about slowly. 

An odd tone in his voice made Uncle Billy look up. 


‘* No,” he said quickly, shying with the instinct of an easy 


discolorations on the canvas, and a picture of the Goddess 
of Liberty from an illustrated puper had broken out in a 
kind of damp, measly eruption. ‘Ill stick that funny 
handbill of the ‘ Washin’ Soda’ I got at the grocery stor 
the other day right over the Liberty gal. It’s a mighty 
perty woman washin’ with short sleeves,” said Uncle Billy. 
‘*That’s the comfort of them picters, you kin always get 
somethin’ new—and it adds thickness to the wall.” 

Uncle Jim went back to the cards in silence. After a 
moment he rose again, and hung his overcoat aguinst the 
door. 

‘* Wind ’s comin’ in,” he said briefly. 

‘ Yes,” sail Uncle Billy cheerfully, ‘* but it wouldn’t 
seem nat’ral if there wasn’t that crack in the door to let the 
sunlight in o’ mornin’s, Makes a kind o’ sundial, you know. 
When the streak o’ light ’s in that corner, I says ‘six o'clock!’ 
when it’s across the chimney I say ‘ seven!’ and so 'tis!”’ 


It certainly had grown chilly, and the wind was rising. 





‘* Here you are, two men who ought to be out in the world, playing your part as grown men, stuck here like children.’ 


he said, with a laugh of mingled contrition and amuse- 
ment, ‘‘ you mustn’t mind what I said just now. I’ve 
been so worried thinking of things about myse//, and, 
maybe, a little about you, that I quite forgot I hadn’t a 
call to preach to anybody—least of all to you. So we part 
friends, Uncle Jim, and you too, Uncle Billy, and you’ll 
forget what I said. In fact, I don’t know why I spoke at 
all—only I was passing your claim just now, and wondering 
how much longer your old sluice-boxes would hold out, 
and where, in thunder, you’ld get others when they caved 
in! I reckon that sent me off. That’s all, old chap!” 

Uncle Billy’s face broke into a beaming smile of relief, 
and it was his hand that first grasped his guest’s ; Uncle Jim 
quickly followed with as honest a pressure, but with eyes 
that did not seem to be looking at Bullen, though all trace 
of resentment had died out of them. He walked to the 
door with him, again shook hands, but remained looking 
out in the darkness some time after Dick Bullen’s tangled 
hair and broad shoulders had disappeared. 

Meantime, Uncle Billy had resumed his seat and was 
chuckling and reminiscent as he cleaned out his pipe. 

‘« Kinder reminds me of Jo Sharp, when he was cleaned 


out at poker by his own partners in his own cabin, comin’ 


pleasure-loving nature from a possible grave situation. 
‘* No, I don’t think he ever got the colour! But wot are 
ye moonin’ about for? Ain’t ye goin’ to play?’ It’s 
mor’n half-past nine now.” 

Thus adjured, Uncle Jim moved up to the table and 
sat down, while Uncle Billy dealt the cards, turning up 
the Jack or right bower—but without that exclamation of 
delight which always accompanied his good fortune, nor 
did Uncle Jim respond with the usual corresponding 
sinulation of deep disgust. Such a circumstance had not 
occurred before in the history of their partnership. They 
both played in silence—a silence only interrupted by a 
larger splash of raindrops down the chimney. 

‘“We orter put a couple of stones on the chimney- 
top, edgewise, like Jack Curtis does. It keeps out the 
rain without interferin’ with the draught,” said Uncle 
silly musingly. 

‘* What’s the use if——” 

“Tf what?” said Uncle Billy quietly. 

‘‘If we don’t make it broader,” said Uncle Jim half 
wearily. 

They both stared at the chimney, but Uncle Jim's eye 


followed the wall around to the bunks. There were many 


The candle guttered and flickered; the embers on the 
hearth brightened occasionally, as if trying to dispel the 
gathering shadows, but always ineffectually. The game 
was frequently interrupted by the necessity of stirring the 
fire. After an interval of gloom, in which each partner 
successively drew the candle to his side to examine his 
cards, Uncle Jim said— 

‘Say ?” 

‘* Well!” responded Uncle Billy. 

‘“‘Are you sure you saw that third crow on the 
woodpile ?” 

‘Sure as I see you now—and a darned sight plainer. 
Why ?” 

**Nothin’, I was just thinkin’. Look here! How do 
we stand now?” 

Uncle Billy was still losing. Nevertheless, he said 
cheerfully, ‘‘I’m owin’ you a matter of sixty thuusand 
dollars.” 

Uncle Jim examined the book abstractedly. ‘* Suppose,” 
he said slowly, but without looking at his partner, 
‘‘ suppose, as it’s gettin’ late now, we play for my half 
share of the claim again the limit—seventy thousand—te 


square up.” 








a 





THE 


‘Your half share!” repeated Uncle Billy, with amused 
incredulity. 
“My half share of the claim—of this yer house, 


you know—one half of all that Dick Bullen ealls our 


There was a sudden rattling at the door 


rotten starvation property,” reiterated Uncle Jim, with 
a half smile. 

Uncle Billy laughed. It was a novel idea; it was, of 
course, ‘‘all in the air,” like the rest of their game, yet 
even then he had an odd feeling that he would have liked 
Dick Bullen to have known it. ‘‘ Wade in, old pard,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m on it.” 

Uncle Jim lit another candle to reinforce the fading 
light, and the deal fell to Uncle Billy. He turned up 
Jack of clubs. He also turned a little redder as he took 
up his cards, looked at them, and glanced hastily at his 
partner. ‘It’s no use playing,” he said. ‘ Look here!” 

Ife laid down his cards on the table. They were the ace, 
king and queen of clubs, and Jack of spades—or left 
bower—which, with the turned-up Jack of clubs—or right 
bower—comprised al/ the winning cards ! 

‘*By jinko! If we’d been playin’ four-handed—say 
vou an’ me agin some other ducks, we’d have made 
‘four’ in that deal, and h’isted some money—eh ?” and his 
eyes sparkled. Uncle Jim’s, also, had a slight tremulous 
light in his own. 

‘Ohno! J didn’t see no three crows this afternoon !” 
added Uncle Billy gleefully, as his partner, in turn, began 
to shuffle the cards with laborious and conscientious 
exactitude. Then dealing, he turned up a heart for 
trumps. Uncle Billy took up his cards one by one, but 
when he had finished his face had become as pale as it 
had been red before. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” said Uncle 
Jim quickly, his own face growing white. 

Uncle Billy slowly, and with breathless awe, laid down 
his cards, face up, on the table. It was exactly the same 
sequence in hearts, with the knave of diamonds added. He 
could again take every trick. 

They stared at each other with vacant faces and a half- 
drawn smile of fear. They could hear the wind moaning in 
the trees beyond ; there was a sudden rattling at the door. 
Uncle Billy started to his feet, but Uncle Jim caught his 
arm. ‘Don’t leave the cards! It’s only the wind; sit 
down,” he said in a low awe-hushed voice, “it’s your 
deal; you were two before, and two now, that makes you 
four; you’ye only one point to make to win the game. 
Go on.” 
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They both poured out a cup of whisky, smiling vaguely, 
yet with a certain terror in their eyes. Their hands were 
cold; the cards slipped from Uncle Billy's benumbed 
fingers; when he had shuffled them he passed them to his 
partner to shuffle them also, but did 
not speak. When Uncle Jim had 
shuffled them methodically he handed 
them back fatefully to his partner. 
Uncle Billy dealt them with a trem- 
bling hand. Heturnedupaclub. “ If 
you are sure of these tricks you know 
you’ve won,” said Uncle Jim in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. Uncle 
Billy did not reply, but tremulously 
laid down the ace and right and left 
bowers. 

He had won ! 

A feeling of relief came over each, 
and they laughed hysterically and dis- 
cordantly. Ridiculousand childish as 
their contest might have seemed to 
a looker-on, to each the tension had 
been as great as that of the greatest 
gambler, without the gambler’s trained 
restraint, coolness, and composure. 
Uncle Billy nervously took up the 
cards again. 

‘** Don’t,” said Uncle Jim gravely ; 
‘it’s no use—the luck’s gone now.” 

‘Just one more deal,”’ pleaded his 
partner. 

Uncle Jim looked at the fire, Uncle 
Billy hastily dealt, and threw the two 
hands face up on the table. They 
were the ordinary average cards. He 
dealt again, with the same result. 
‘TI told you so,” said Uncle Jim, 
without looking up. 

It certainly seemed a tame per- 
formance after their wonderful hands, 
and after another trial Uncle Billy 
threw the cards aside and drew his 
stool before the fire. ‘* Mighty queer, 
warn’t it?” he said, with reminis- 
cent awe. 
“Three 
times running! Do you know, 
I felt a kind o’ creepy feelin’ 
down my back all the time. 
Criky ! what luck! None of the 
boys would believe it if we 
told ’em—least of all that Dick 
Bullen, who don’t believe in 
luck, anyway. Wonder what 
he ’d have said! and, Lord! how 
he’d have looked! Wall! what 
are you starin’ so for?” 

Uncle Jim had faced around, 
and was gazing at Uncle Billy’s 
good -humoured, simple face. 
‘* Nothin’ !” he said briefly, and 
his eyes again sought the fire. 

‘Then don’t look as if you 
was seein’ suthin’—you give me 
the creeps,” returned Uncle Billy 
a little petulantly. ‘‘ Let’s turn 
in—afore the fire goes out!” 

The fateful cards were put 
back in the drawer, the table 
shoved against the wall. The 
operation of undressing was 
quickly got over, the clothes they 
wore being put on top of their 
blankets. Uncle Billy yawned, 
**T wonder what kind of a dream 
I’ll have to-night—it oughter 
be suthin’ to explain that luck.” 
This was his “ good night” to 
his partner. In a few moments 
he was sound asleep. 

Not so Uncle Jim. He 
heard the wind gradually go 
down, and in the oppressive 
silence that followed could detect 
the deep breathing of his com- 
panion and the far-off yelp of a 
coyote. His eyesight becoming 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, 
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broken only by the scintillation of the dying embers 
of their fire, he could take in every detail of their 
sordid cabin, and the rude environment in which they 
had lived so long. The dismal patches on the bark- 
roof, the wretched makeshifts of each day, the dreary 
prolongation of discomfort were all plain to him now, 
without the sanguine hope that had made them bearable. 
And when he shut his eyes upon them, it was only to 
travel in fancy down the steep mountain-side that he 
had trodden so often to the dreary claim on the over- 
flowed river, to the heaps of ‘ tailings” that encum- 
bered it, like empty shells of the hollow, profitless 
days spent there, which they were always waiting for the 
stroke of good fortune to clear away. He saw again the 
rotten ‘‘sluicing,” through whose hopeless rifts and 
holes even their scant daily earnings had become scantier. 
At last he arose, and with infinite gentleness let himself 
down from his berth without disturbing his sleeping 
partner, and wrapping himself in his blanket, went to the 
door, which he noiselessly opened. From the position of a 
few stars that were glittering in the northern sky he knew 
that it was yet scarcely midnight—there were still long, 
restless hours before the day! In the feverish state into 
which he had gradually worked himself it seemed to him 
impossible to wait the coming of the dawn. 

But he was mistaken. Jor even as he stood there all 
Nature seemed to invade his humble cabin with its free and 
fragrant breath, and invest him with its great companion- 
ship. He felt again, in that breath, that strange sense of 
freedom—that mystic touch of partnership with the birds 
and beasts, the shrubs and trees, in this greater home before 
him. It was this vague communion that had kept him 
there—that still held these world-sick, weary workers in 
their rude cabins on the slopes around him—and he felt 
upon his brow that balm that had nightly lulled him and 
them to sleep and forgetfulness. He closed the door, 
turned away, crept as noiselessly as before into his bunk 
again, and presently fell into a profound slumber. 

But when Uncle Billy awoke the next morning he saw it 
was late, for the sun, piercing the crack of the closed door, 
was sending a pencil of light across the cold hearth, like a 
match to rekindle its dead embers. His first thought was 
of his strange luck the night before, and of disappointment 
that he had not had the dream of divination that he had 


Near it lay the little memorandum book, open, with the stick of pencil lying across it. 
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ooked for. Ile sprang to the floor, but as he stood upright 
his glance fell on Uncle Jim's bunk, It was empty. Not 
only that, but his blankets—Unucle Jim's own particular 
blankets—were gune ! 

A sudden revelation of his partner’s manner the night 
before struck him now with the cruelty of a blow; a 
sudden intelligence—perhaps the very divination he had 
sought—flushed upon him like lightning! Le glanced 
wildly around the cabin. The table was drawn out from the 
wall a little ostentutiously, as 
if to catch his eye. On it 
was lying the stained chamois- 
skin purse in which they had 
kept the few grains of gold 
remaining from their last 
week's ‘‘ clean up.” The 
grains had been carefully 
divided, and half been taken! 
But near it lay the little 
memorandum - book, open, 
with the stick of pencil lying 
across it. A deep line was 
drawn across the page on 
which was recorded thei 
imaginary extravagant gains 
and losses, even to the entry 
of Uncle Jim’s half share of 
the claim which he had risked 
and lost! Underneath were 
hurriedly scrawled the 
words 

‘Settled by your luck, 
last night, old pard._-JAMES 
TosTEer.” Tet 

PART II. 
It was nearly a month before 
Cedar Camp was convinced 
that Uncle Billy and Uncle 
Jim had dissolyed partner- 
ship. Pride had prevented 
Uncle Billy from revealing 
his suspicions of the truth, or 
of relating the events that 
preceded Uncle Jim’s clan- 
destine flight, and Dick Bullen 
had gone to Sacramento by 
stage-couch the same morn- 
ing. He briefly gave out that 
his partner had been called 
to San Francisco on important 
business of their own, that 
indeed might necessitate his 
own removal there later. In 
this he was singularly assisted 
by a letter from the absent 
Jim, dated at San Francisco, 
begging him not to be anxious 
ibout his success, as he had 
hopes of presently entering 
into a profitable business, but 
with no further allusions to 
his precipitate departure, nor 
any suggestion of a reason 
for it. For two or three days 
Uncle Billy was staggered 
and bewildered; in his pro- 
found simplicity he wondered 
if his extraordinary good 
fortune that night had made 
him deaf to some explanation 
of his jartner’s, or, more 
terrible, if he had shown some 
‘‘low ” and incredible intima- 
tion of taking his partner’s extravagant bet as real and 
binding. In this distress he wrote to Uncle Jim an appealing 
and apologetic letter, albeit somewhat incoherent and in- 
accurate, and bristling with misspelling, camp slang, and 
old partnership jibes. But to this elaborate epistle he 
received only Uncle Jim’s repeated assurances of his own 
bright prospects, and his hopes that his old partner would 
be more fortunate, single-handed, on the old claim. 
For a week or two Uncle Billy sulked, but his invincible 
optimism and good humour got the better of him, and 
he thought only of his old partner’s good fortune. He 
wrote him regularly, but always to one address—a 
box at the San Francisco Post Office, which to the 
simple-minded Uncle Billy suggested a certain official 


importance. To these letters Uncle Jim responded 
regulaily but briefly. 

From a certain intuitive pride in his partner and his 
affection, Uncle Billy did not show these letters openly to 
the Camp, although he spoke freely of his former partner’s 
promising future, and even read them short extracts. It 
is needless to say that the Cump did not accept Uncle 
Lilly’s stury with unsuspecting confidence. On the 
contrary, « hundred surmises, humorous or serious, but 





always extravagant, were afloat in Cedar Camp. The 
partners had quarrelled over their clothes — Uncle Jim, 
who was taller than Uncle Billy, had refused to wear his 
partner's trousers. They had quarrelled over cards—Uncle 
Jim had discovered that Uncle Billy was in possession of a 
**cold deck,” or marked pack. They had quarrelled over 
Uncle Billy’s carelessness in grinding up a half box of 
‘*‘bilious pills” in the morning’s coffee. A gloomily 
imaginative mule-driver had darkly suggested that, as no 
one hud really seen Uncle Jim leave the Camp, he was 
still there, and his bones would yet be found in one of the 
ditches ; while a still more credulous miner averred that 
what he had thought was the cry of a screech-owl the 
night previous to Uncle Jim's disappearance, might have 


been the agonised utterance of that murdered man, It was 
highly characteristic of that Camp—and, indeed, of others in 
California—that nobody, not even the ingenious theorists 
themselves, believed their story, aud that no one took the 
slightest pains to verify or disprove it. Happily, Uncle 
Billy never knew it, and moved all unconsciously in this 
atmosphere of burlesque suspicion, And then a singular 
change took place in the attitude of the Camp towards him 
and the disrupted partnership. Llitherto, for no 1easol’ 


Uncle Billy appeared, pale, hysterical, breathless, and staggering a little under the back-slapping and hand-shaking of the whole Camp. 


whatever, all had agreed to put the blame upon Lilly— 
possibly because he was present to receive it. As days 
passed that slight reticence and dejection in his manner, 
which they had at first attributed to remorse and a 
guilty conscience, now began to tell as absurdly in his 
favour. Here was poor Uncle Billy toiling in tho ditches, 
while his selfish partner was lolling in the lap of luxury in 
San Francisco! Uncle Billy’s glowing accounts of Uncle 
Jim’s success only contributed to the sympathy now fully 
given in his behalf and their execration of the absconding 
partner. It was proposed at Biggs’s store that a letter , 
expressing the indignation of the Camp over his heartless 
conduct to his late partner, William Fall, should be 
forwarded to him. Condolences wero offered to Unclo 














cheer his 


made 


Billy, and uncouth attempts were to 

neliness A procession of half-a-dozen men twice a 
week to his cabin, carrying their own whisky and 
winding up with a ‘‘stag dance” before the premises, 


was sufficient to hghten his eclipsed gaiety and remind 


him of a happier past. ‘‘ Surprise ’’ working parties visited 


1 with spasmodic essays towards helping him, and 


it good humour and hil irity prevailed, It was not an 


inusual thing for an honest miner to arise from an idle 


gathering in some cabin and excuse himself with the remark 


that he’d ‘ reckon 


Billy’s tailings! 


he’d put in an hour’s work in Uncle 
And 
probable if any of these reckless benefactors really believed 


yet, as before, it was very im- 


heir own earnestne gravity of the situation. 


their 


ss or in the 


Indeed, a kind of hopeful cynicism 1 through 


in 
Like as not, Uncle Billy is still in 


cahoots’ [i.e., shares] with his old pard, and is just 
he's 


laughin’ at sendin’ him accounts of our 


tomfoolin’.”’ 


us ds 

And so the winter passed and the rains, and the days 
of cloudless skies and chill starlit nights began. There were 
freshets 


sierran passes and the = Bar” wis flooded, but that passe d 


from the snow reservoirs piled high in the 


too, and only the sunshine remained. Monotonous as the 


seasons were, there was a faint stirring in the Camp with 


the stirring of the sap in the pines and cedars. And then, 
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his pocket, started for San Francisco, and took leave of his 
claimin and the Camp for ever! 
When Uncle Billy landed at the 


Francisco he was a little bewildered. 


wharves of San 
The Golden Gate 
beyond was obliterated by the incoming sea-fog, which 
had also roofed-in the whole city, and lights already glit- 
tered along the gay streets that climbed the gayer sand- 
hills. 


was fascinated and thrilled by the tall-masted sea-going 


As a Western man, brought up by inland rivers, he 


ships, and he felt a strange sense of the remoter mysterious 
—which he had 


and startled by smartly dressed men and women, the pass- 


ocean never seen. But he was impressed 
sudden conviction that he was 


he It had been his 


cherished intention to call upon his old partner in his 


and a 


to 


ing of carriages, 


strange and foreign what saw. 


working clothes, and then clap down on the table before 
him a draft for ten thousand dollars as jis share of their 
But in the face of these brilliant 


sudden and unexpected timidity came upon him, 


old claim strangers a 
He had 
heard of a cheap popular hotel, much frequented by the 
returning gold-miner, who entered its hospitable doors, that 
had an easy access to shops, and emerged in a few hours a 
gorgeous butterfly of fashion, leaving his old chrysalis 
Thence he inquired his way, hence he after- 
sut 


behind him. 
wards issued in garments glaringly new and ill-fitting. 
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to go in a box without crampin’! But I only wanted to 
know where Jim Foster lived.” 

At which the first clerk became 
“A letter left 


information,” he said, ‘‘and here’s paper and pencil to 


perfunctory again, but 
civil. in his box would get you that 
write it now.” 

Uncle Billy took the paper and began to write: ‘‘ Just 
at——” He paused. A 
he could impress both his 


and 
idea had struck him; 


old partner and the upstarts at the window; he would put 


got here. Come me 


see 


brilliant 


in the name of the latest ‘‘ swell” hotel of San Francisco 

He added ‘‘ The 
Oriental,” and without folding the paper shoved it in the 
window. ‘‘ Don’t asked the 
clerk, ‘* Put responded 


Uncle Billy, laying down a coin, ‘‘ and she ’ll go through.” 


said to be a fairy dream of opulence. 


you want an envelope?” 


a stamp on the corner of it,” 


The clerk smiled, but affixed the stamp, and Uncle Billy 
turned away. 

But it was a short-lived triumph. The disappointment 
at finding Uncle Jim’s address conveyed no idea of his 
habitation seemed to remove him farther away, and lose 
Besides, he must now make 


He 


in 


his identity in the great city. 
good his own address, and seek rooms at the Oriental. 
The furniture and decorations 


went thither. even 


these early days of hotel-building in San Francisco—were 


extravagant and overstrained, and Uncle Billy felt lost 





Men 
were seen running hither and thither, but mainly gather- 
that still retained 
To add 


to the oxcitement, there was the quickly repeated report of 


one day, there was a strange excitement on the Bar. 


ing in a crowd on Uncle Billy’s claim 


the old partners’ names in ‘‘ The Fall and Foster.” 


a revolver, to all appearance aimlessly exploded in the air 
As the 
Uncle Billy appeared, pale, hysterical, 


by someone on the outskirts of the assemblage. 
crowd opened, 
breathless, and staggering a little under the back-slapping 
and hand - shaking of the whole Camp. For Uncle 


Billy had ‘struck it had 
a ‘pocket,’ roughly estimated to be 


rich ” just discovered 


worth fifteen 
thousand dollars ! 

Although in that supreme moment he missed the face 
of his old partner, he could not help seeing the unaffected 
delight and happiness shining in the eyes of all who sur- 
rounded him. It was characteristic of that sanguine but 
uncertain life that success and good fortuae brought no 
jealousy nor envy to the unfortunate, but was rather a 
promise and prophecy of the fulfilment of their own hopes. 
The gold was there—Nature but yielded up her secret. 
There was no prescribed limit to her bounty. So strong 
was this conviction that a long-suffering but still hopeful 
miner, in the enthusiasm of the moment, stooped down 
and patted a large boulder with the apostrophic ‘‘Good 
old gal!” 

Then followed a night of jubilee, a next morning of 
hurried consultation with a mining expert and speculator 
lured to the camp by the good tidings; and then the very 
next night—to the utter astonishment of Cedar Camp— 
Uncle Billy, with a draught for twenty thousand dollars in 





Cedar Camp. 


he had not sacrificed his beard, and there was still some. 
thing fine and original in his handsome weak face that 
Making 


his way to the Post Office he was again discomfited by the 


overcame the cheap convention of his clothes. 


great size of the building, and bewildered by the array of 
little square letter-boxes behind glass which occupied one 
whole wall, and an equal number of opaque and locked 
wooden ones legibly numbered. His heart leaped; he 
remembered the number, and before him was a window with 
a clerk behind it. 

‘Kin you tell me if the man that Box 690 b’longs to 


Uncle Billy leaned forward. 
wm” 

The clerk stared, made him repeat the question, and 
then turned away. But he returned almost instantly, with 
two or three grinning heads besides his own, apparently 
set behind his shoulders. 
He did so. 


Uncle Billy was again asked to 
repeat his question. 


5» 


‘* Why don’t you go and see if 690 is in bis box ?” said 
the first clerk, turning with affected asperity to one of the 
others. 

The clerk went away, returned, and said with singular 
gravity, ‘‘ He was there a moment ago, but he’s gone out 
to stretch his legs. It’s rather crampin’ at first; and he 
can't stand it more than ten hours at a time, you know.” 

But simplicity has its limits. Uncle Billy had already 
guessed his real error in believing his partner was officially 
connected with the building: his cheek had flushed and 
The pupils of his blue eves had con- 

‘Ef you’ll let me 
he said with equal 


then paled again. 
tracted into suggestive black points. 
in at that winder, young fellers,” 
gravity, ‘I'll show yer how I kin make yer small enough 





and lonely in his strange surroundings. But he took a 
handsome suite of rooms, paid for them in advance on the 
spot, and then, half frightened, walked out of them to ramble 
vaguely through the city in the feverish hope of meeting 
his old partner. At night his inquietude increased ; he could 
not face the long row of tables in the pillared dining-room, 
filled with smartly dressed men and women ; he evaded his 
bed-room, with its brocade1 satin chairs and its gilt bed- 
stead, and fled to his modest lodgings at the Good Cheer 
House, and appeased his hunger at its cheap restaurant, in 
the company of retired miners and freshly arrived Eastern 
emigrants. Two or three days passed thus in this quaint 
double existence. Three or four times a day he would enter 
the gorgeous Oriental with affected ease and carelessness, 
demand his key from the hotel-clerk, ask for the letter that 
did not come, go to his room, gaze vaguely from his window 
on the passing crowd below for the partner he could 
not find, and then return to the Good Cheer House for 
rest and sustenance. On the fourth day he received a short 
note from Uncle Jim: it was couched in his usual sanguine 
but brief and business-like style. He was very sorry, but 
important and profitable business took him out of town, but 
he trusted to return soon and welcome his old partner. He 
was also, for the first time, jocose, and hoped that Uncle 
Billy would not ‘‘ see all the sights” before he, Uncle Jim, 
returned. Disappointing as this procrastination was to 
Uncle Billy, a gleam of hope irradiated it: the letter had 
bridged over that gulf which seemed to yawn between them 
at the Post Office. His old partner had accepted his visit to 
San Francisco without question, and had alluded to a 
renewal of their old intimacy. For Uncle Billy, with all his 
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trustful simplicity, had been tortured by two harrowing 
doubts: one, whether Uncle Jim in his new-fledged smart- 
ness as a ‘‘City” man—such as he saw in the streets— 
would care for his rough companionship; the other, 
whether he, Uncle Billy, ought not to tell him at 
once of his changed furtune. But, like all weak, 
unreasoning men, he clung desperately to a detail— 
he could not forego his old idea of astounding Uncle 
Jim by giving him his share of the “strike” as his 
first intimation of it, and he doubted, with more reason 
perhaps, if Jim would see 
him after he had heard of 
his good fortune. For 
Uncle Billy had still a 
frightened recollection of 
Uncle Jim’s sudden stroke 
for independence, and that 
rigid punctiliousness which 
had made him doggedly 
accept the responsibility of 
his extravagant stake at 
euchre. 

With a view of edu- 
cating himself for Uncle 
Jim’s company, he ‘saw 
the sights” of San Fran. 
cisco—as an overgrown and 
somewhat stupid child 
might have seen them— 
with great curiosity, but 
little contamination or cor- 
ruption. But I think he 
was chiefly pleased with 
watching the arrival of the 
Sacramento and Stockton 
steamers at the wharves, in 
the hope of discovering his 
old partner among the pas- 
sengers on the gang-plank. 
Ifere, with his old super- 
stitious tendency and 
gambler’s instinct, he 
would augur great success 
in his search that day 
if any one of the passengers 
bore the least resemblance 
to Uncle Jim, if a man or 
woman stepped off first, 
r if he met a single per- 
son’s questioningeye. In- 
deed, this got to be the 
real occupation of the day, 
which he would on no 
account have cuitted, and 
to a certain extent revivel 
each day in his mind the 
morning’s work of their 
old partnership. He would 
say to himself, ‘‘ It’s time 
to go and look up Jim ”— 
and put off what he was 
pleased to think were his 
pleasures, until this act of 
duty was accomplished. 

In this singleness of 
purpose he made very few 
and no entangling 
acquaintances, nor did he 
impart to anyone the secret 
of his fortune, loyally 
reserving it for his part- 
ner’s first knowledge. To 
a man of his natural frank- 
ness and simplicity this was a great trial, and was, perhaps, 
a crucial test of his devotion. When he gave up his rooms 
at the Oriental—as not necessary after his partner's 
absence—he sent a letter, with his humbler address, to 
the mysterious lock-box of his partner without fear or 
false shame. He would explain it all when they met. But 
he sometimes treated unlucky and returning miners to a 
dinner and a visit to the gallery of some theatre. Yet while 
he had an active sympathy with and understanding of the 
humblest, Uncle Billy, who for many years had done his 
own and his partner’s washing, scrubbing, mending, and 
cooking, and saw no degradation in it, was somewhat 
inconsistently irritated by menial functions in men, and 
although he gave extravagantly to waiters, and threw a 
dollar to the crossing-sweeper, there was always a certain 





shy avoidance of them in his manner. Coming from the 
theatre one night Uncle Billy was, however, seriously con- 
cerned by one of these crossing-sweepers turning hastily 
before them and being knocked down by a passing carriage. 
The man rose and limped hurriedly away, but Uncle Billy 
was amazed and still more irritated to hear from his com- 
panion that this kind of menial occupation was often 
profitable, and that at some of the principal crossings the 
sweepers were already rich men. 

But a few days later brought a more notable event to 





stopped and looked with a satirical smile at Uncle Billy. 
But the latter, familiar with Californian mining-camp 
nomenclature, saw nothing strange in it, and merely 
repeated his companion’s words. 

‘** You'll find him theer! Good-bye! Solong! Sorry 
I’m in a hurry,” said the ex-miner, and hurried away. 

Uncle Billy was-too delighted with the prospect of 
a speedy mecting with Uncle Jim to resent his former 
associate’s supercilious haste, or even to wonder why Uncle 


Jim had not informed him that he had returned. It was 





He was chiefly pleased with watching the arrival of the Sacramento and Stockton steamers at the wharves. 


Uncle Billy. One afternoon in Montgomery Street he 
recognised in one of its smartly dressed frequenters a man 
who had a few years before been a member of Cedar Camp. 
Uncle Billy’s childish delight ‘at this meeting, which 
seemed to bridge over his old partner’s absence, was, 
however, only half responded to by the ex-miner, and 
then somewhat satirically. In the fullness of his emotion, 
Uncle Billy confided to him that he was seeking his old 
partner, Jim Foster, and reticent of his own good fortune, 
spoke glowingly of his partner’s brilliant expectations, but 
deplored his inability to find him. And just now he was 
away on important business. ‘‘I reckon he’s got back,” 
said the man drily. ‘‘ I didn’t know he had a lock-box 
at the Post Office, but Ican give you his other address. 
He lives at the Presidio, at Washerwoman’s Bay.” He 


not the first time that he had felt how wide was the gulf 
yxetween himelf and these others, and the thought drew 
im clover to his old partner, as well as his old idea— 
as it was:ngw possible to surprise him with the draft. But 
as he was going to surprise him in his wate boarding- 
house—probably a handsome one—Uncle ‘Billy reflected 
that he would do so in a certain style. ' : 
He accordingly went to a livery stable and ordered a 
landau and pair, with a negro coachman. Seated in it, in 
his best and most ill-fitting clothes, he asked the coachman 
to take him to the Presidio, and leaned back in the cushions 
as they drove through the streets with such an expression 
of beaming gratification on his good-humoured face that 
the passers-by smiled at the equipage and its extravagant 
occupant. To them it seemed the not unusual sight of the 
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“CHRISTMAS COMES# 


“But once a year!” Perhaps there’s reason But coming only once, we greet him 
Behind the annual device. 


With three times three, and take our fill 
The jolly topsy-turvy season Of Yule-tide madness when we meet him, 
Would fairly spoil us, coming twice. For so, ’tis Father Christmas’ will 
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UT ONCE A YEAR.” 


See, Cousin Fred, that politician, 
Far-seeing, sage beyond his years, 

Goes Hoodman Blind, and moves patrician 
Silk-stockinged John well nigh to tears; 

















While Uncle Ralph, who floors a witness 
In court, they say, with mien severe, 
To-night, ‘“spread-eagled,” proves the fitness 

Of Yule-tide’s coming once a year. 
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successful miner ‘‘on a spree.” To the unsophisticated Uncle Billy their smiling 
seemed only a natural and kindly recognition of his happiness, and he nodded and 
smiled back to them with unsuspecting candour and innocent playfulness. ‘‘ These 
yer ‘Frisco fellers ain't all slouches, you bet,’ he added to himself, half aloud, at the 
back of the grinning coachman. 

Their way led through well-built streets to the outskirts, or rather to that 
portion of the city which seemed to have been overwhelmed by shifting sand-dunes, from 
which half-submerged fences and even low houses barely marked the line of highway. 
The resistless trade-winds which had marked this change blew keenly in his face and 
slightly chilled his ardour. At a turn in the road the sea came in sight, and sloping 
towards it the great Cemetery of Lone Mountain, with white shafts and marbles that 
glittered in the sunlight like the sails of ships waiting to be launched down that slope 
into the Eternal Ocean. Uncle Billy shuddered. What if it had been his fate to 
seek Uncle Jim there! 

‘‘ Dar’s yar Presidio!” said the negro coachman a few moments later, pointing with 
his whip, ‘‘and dar’s yar Wash’woman’s Bay!” 

Uncle Billy stared. A huge quadrangular fort of stone with a flag flying above its 
battlements stood at a little distance, pressed against the rocks, as if beating back 
the encroaching surges; between him and the fort but farther inland was a lagoon 
with a number of dilapidated, rudely patched cabins or cottages, like stranded driftwood 
around its shore. But there was 
no mansion, no block of houses, 
no street, not another habitation 
or dwelling to be seen! 

Uncle Billy's first shock of 
astonishment was succeeded by a 
feeling of relief. He had secretly 
dreaded a meeting with his old 
partner in the ‘* haunts of fashion” ; 
whatever was the cause that made 
Uncle Jim seek this obscure retire- 
ment affected him but slightly ; he 
even was thrilled with a vague 
memory of the old shiftless Camp 
they had both abandoned. A cer- 
tain instinct—he knew not why, or 
less still that it might be one of 
delicacy—made him alight before 
they reached the firsthouse. Bidding 
the carriage wait, Uncle Billy 
entered, and was informed by a 
blousy Irish laundress at a tub that 
Jim Foster, or ‘‘ Arkansaw Jim,” 
lived at the fourth shanty ‘be- 
yant.”” Ile was at home, for he's 
‘*shprained his fut.” Uncle Billy 
hurried on, stopped before the door 
of a shanty scarcely less rude than 
their old cabin, and half timidly 
pushed it open. A growling voice 
from within, a figure that rose 
hurriedly, leaning on a stick, with 
an attempt to fly, but in the same 
moment sank back in a chair with 
an hysterical laugh—and Uncle 
Billy stood in the presence of his 
old partner! But as Uncle Billy 
darted forward, Uncle Jim rose 
again, and this time with out- 
stretched hands. Uncle Billy caught 
them, and in one supreme pressure 
seemed to pour out and transfuse 
his whole simple soul into his partner's. There they swayed each other back- 
wards and forwards and sideways by their still clasped hands, until Uncle Billy, 
with a glance at Uncle Jim's bandaged ankle, shoved him by sheer force down into 
his chair. 

Uncle Jim was first to speak. “Caught, b’gosh! I mighter known you'd be as 
biga fool as me! Took you, Billy Fall, do you know what you’ve done? You’ve druv 
me outer the streets whar I was makin’ an honest livin’, by day, on three crossin’s! 
Yes,” he laughed forgivingly, ‘‘ you druv me outer it, by day, jest because I reckoned 
that sometime I might run into your darned fool face”—another laugh and a grasp 
of the hand—‘‘and then, b’gosh! not content with ruinin’ my business by day, when 
I took to it at night, you took to goin’ out at nights too, and so put a stopper on me 
there! Shall I tell you what else you did? Well, by the holy police! I owe this 
sprained foot to your darned foolishness and my own, for it was getting away from 
you one night after the theatre that I got run into and run over! 

“Ye see,” he went on, unconscious of Uncle Billy’s paling face, and with a naiveté, 
though perhaps not a delicacy, equal to Uncle Billy’s own, ‘I had to play roots on you 
with that lock-box business and these letters, because I did not want you to know what 
I was up to, for you mightn’t like it, and might think it was lowerin’ to the old firm, don’t 
yer see? I wouldn’t hev gone into it, but I was played ort, and I don't mind tellin’ you 
now, old man, that when I wrote you that first chipper letter from the lock-box I hedn’t 
eat anythin’ for two days. But it’s all right now,” witha laugh. ‘‘ Then I got into this 
business—thinkin’ it nuthin’—jest the very last thing—and do you know, old pard, I 
couldn’t tell anybody but you—and in fact I kept it est to tell you—I’ve made nine 
hundred and fifty-six dollars! Yes, Sir, nine hundred nd fifty-six dollars! solid money, 
in Adams and Co.’s Bank, jest outer my trade.” 

“ Wot trade?” asked Uncle Billy. 








Unele Billy, with a glance at Jim’s bandaged ankle, shoved him by sheer force down into his chair. 


Uncle Jim pointed to the corner, where stood a large heavy crossing-sweeper's 
broom. ‘‘ That ‘rade.” 

‘‘ Certingly,” said Uncle Billy, with a quick laugh. 

‘‘TIt’s an out-door trade,” said Uncle Jim gravely, but with no suggestion of 
awkwardness or apology in his manner, ‘‘and thar ain't much difference between 
sweepin’ a crossin’ with a broom and raking over tailings with a rake, on/y—wot ye 
get with a broom you have handed to ye, and ye don’t have to pick it up and fish it 
outer the wet rocks and sluice-gushin’; and it’s a heap less tirin’ to the back.” 

‘“‘Certingly, you bet!” said Uncle Billy enthusiastically, yet with a certain ne1-ous 
abstraction. 

‘‘I’m glad ye say so—for yer see I didn’t know, at first, how you’ld tumble to my 
doing it—until I’d made my pile. And ef I hadn’t made it, _I wouldn't hev set eyes on 
ye agin, old pard—never!” 

‘Do you mind my runnin’ out a mini‘ ” said Uncle Billy rising, ‘‘ you see, I’ve got 
a friend waitin’ for me outside—and I reckon ”’—he stammered—‘‘ I'l] jest run out and 
send him off, so I kin talk comf’ble to ye.” 

‘Ye ain’t got anybody you ’re owin’ money to,” said Uncle Jim earnestly, ‘‘ anybody 
follerin’ you to get paid, eh? For IT kin jest set down right here and write ye off a 
cheque on the bank: ”’ 

‘‘No,” said Uncle Billy. He slipped out of the door, and ran lke a deer to the 
waiting carriage. Thrusting a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece into the 
coachman’s hand he said hoarsely, 
‘**T ain’t wantin’ that kerridge just 
now; ye kin drive around and hev 
a private jamboree, all by yourself, 
the rest of the afternoon, and then 
come and wait for me at the top o’ 
the hill yonder.” 

Thus quit of his gorgeous equi- 
page, he hurried back to Uncle 
Jim, grasping his ten-thousand 
dollar draft in his pocket. He was 
nervous, he was frightened, but he 
must get rid of the draft and his 
story, and have itover. But before 
he could speak he was unexpectedly 
stopped by Uncle Jim. 

‘*Now, look yer, Billy boy!” 
said Uncle Jim; ‘I got suthin’ to 
say to ye—and I might as well 
clear it off my mind at once, and 
then we can start fair agin’. Now,” 
he went on with a half laugh, 
‘* wasn't it enough for me to go on 
pretendin’ I was rich and doing a 
big business, and gettin’ up that 
lock-box dodge so as ye couldn't 
find out whar I hung out and what 
I was doin’—wasn’t it enough for 
me to go on with all this play- 
actin’, but you, you long-legged 
orang cuss! must get up and go to 
lyin’ and play-actin’, too!” 

‘* Me play-actin’? Me lyin’?” 
gasped Uncle Billy. 

Uncle Jim leaned back in his 
chair andlaughed. ‘‘ Do you think 
you could fool me? Do you think 
I didn’t see through your little 
game o’ going to that swell Oriental, 
jest as if ye ’d made a big strike— 
and all the while ye wasn’t sleepin’ or eatin’ there, but jest wrastlin’ yer hash and having 
a roll down at the Good Cheer! Do you think I didn’t spy on ye and find that out’ 
Oh, you long-eared jackass rabbit!” 

He laughed until the tears came into his eyes, and Uncle Billy laughed too, albeit 
until the laugh on his face became quite fixed and he was fain to bury his head on 
the table. 

“And yet,” said Uncle Jim, with a deep breath, ‘‘Gosh! I was frighted-—jest for 
a minit! I thought, mebbee, you had made a big strike—when I got your first letter— 
and I made up my mind what I’d do! And then I remembered you was jest that kind 
of an open sluice that couldn’t keep anythin’ to yourself, and you’ld have been sure to 
have yelled it out to me the first thing. So I waited. And I found you out, you old 
sinner!’’ He reached forward and dug Uncle Billy in the ribs. 

‘What would you hey done ?” said Uncle Billy, after an hysterical collapse. 


Uncle Jim’s face grew grave again, ‘“I’d hev—I’d—hev cl’ared out! Out er 


‘Frisco! out er Californy! out er Amurky! I couldn’t have stud it! Don’t think 
I would hey begrudged ye yer luck! No man would have been gladder than me.” 
He leaned forward again, and laid his hand caressingly upon his partner’s arm— 
‘Don’t think I’d wanted to take a penny of it—but I—thar! I couldn’t hev stood up 
under it! To hev had you, you that I left behind, comin’ down here rollin’ in wealth 
and new partners and friends, and arrive upon me—and this shanty—and—” he threw 
towards the corner of the room a terrible gesture, none the less terrible that it was 
illogical and inconsequent to all that had gone before—‘‘ and—and—that broom!” 
There was a dead silence in the room. With it Uncle Billy seemed to feel him- 
self again transported to the homely cabin at Cedar Camp and that fateful night, with 
his partner’s strange, determined fuce before him as then. He even fancied that he 
heard the roaring of the pines without, and did not know that it was the distant sea. 
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But after a minute Uncle Jim resumed— 

‘* Of course youve made a little raise somehow, or you wouldn’t be here ? 

** Yes,” said Uncle Billy eagerly. ‘‘ Yes! I’ve got He stopped and stammered. 
‘“*T’ve got—a—few hundreds.” 

‘“‘Oh, ho!” said Uncle Jim cheerfully. He paused, and then added earnestly, ‘I 
say! You ain’t got left, over and above your d——d foolishness at the Oriental, as 
much as five hundred dollars ? ” 

‘‘T’ve got,” said Uncle Billy, blushing a little over his first deliberate and affected 
lie, ‘‘ I’ve got at least five hundred and seventy-two dollars. Yes,” he added tenta- 
tively, gazing anxiously at his partner, ‘‘ I’ve got at least that.” 

‘‘Je whillikins!” said Uncle Jim, with a laugh. Then eagerly, ‘‘ Look here, pard! 
Then we’re in velvet! I’ve got nine hundred; put your five with that, and I knowa 
little ranch that we can get for twelve hundred. That’s what I’ve been savin’ up for— 
that’s my little game! 

No more minin’ for 
me. It’s gota shanty 


” 


twice as big as our 
old cabin, nigh on a 
hundred acres, and 
two mustangs. We 
can run it with two 
Chinamen and jest 
make it howl! Wot 
yer say—eh?” He 
extended his hand. 

‘‘I’m in,” said 
Uncle Billy, radi- 
antly grasping Uncle 
Jim’s. But his smile 
faded, and his clear 
simple brow wrinkled 
in two lines. 

Happily Uncle 
Jim did not notice it. 
‘‘Now, then, old 
pard,” he said 
brightly, ‘‘we’ll 
have a gay old time 
to-night—one of our 
jamborees! I’ve got 
some whisky here, 
and a deck o’ cards, 
and we'll have a 
4ittle game, you 
understand, but not 
for ‘keeps’ now! 
No, Siree; we ‘Il play 
for beans.” 

A sudden light 
illuminated Uncle 
Dilly’s face again, but 
he said with a grim 
desperation, ‘‘ Not to- 
night! I’ve got to 
go into town. That 
fren’ o’ mine expects 
me to go to the 
theayter, don’t yesee ? 
But L’ll be out to- 
morrow at sun-up, 
and we'll fix-up this 
thing o’ the ranch.” 

‘‘Seems to me 
you’re kinder stuck 
on this fren’,” grunted 
Uncle Jim. 

Uncle Billy’s heart 
bounded at his part- 
ner’sjealousy. ‘*‘ No— 
but I must, you 
know,” he returned, 
with a faint laugh. 

“*T say —it ain't 
a her, is it?” said 
Uncle Jim. 

Uncle Billy 
achieved a diabolical 
wink and a creditable 
blush at his lie. 

‘* Billy ?” 

“Jim!” 

And under cover of this festive gallantry Uncle Billy escaped. He ran through 
the gathering darkness, and toiled up the shifting sands to the top of the hill, where he 
found the carriage waiting. 

‘* Wot,” said Uncle Billy in a low confidential tone to the coachman, ‘‘ wot do you 
’Frisco fellers allow to be the best biggest and riskiest gamblin’ saloon here? Suthin’ 
high-toned, you know ?”’ 

The negro grinned. It was the usual case of the extravagant spendthrift miner, 
though perhaps he had expected a different question and order. 

‘* Dey is de ‘ Polka,’ de ‘ El Dorado,’ and de ‘ Arcade’ saloon, boss,” he said, flicking 
his whip meditatively. ‘‘Most gents from de mines prefer de ‘ Polka,’ for dey is 
dancing wid de gals frown in. But de real prima facie place for gents who go for 
backin’ agin de tiger and straight out gamblin’ is de ‘ Arcade.’ ” 

‘* Drive there like thunder!” said Uncle Billy, leaping into the carriage. 

* . . * 


* * * * 


True t his word, Uncle Billy was at his partner’s shanty early the next morning. 
He looked a little tired, but happy, and had brought a draft with him for five hundred 





and seventy-five dollars, which he explained was the total of his capital. Uncle Jim 
was overjoyed. They would start for Napa that very day, and conclude the purchase 
of the ranch; Uncle Jim’s sprained foot was a sufficient reason for his giving up his 
present vocation, which he could also sell at a small profit. His domestic arrangements 
were very simple; there was nothing to take with him—there was everything to leave 
behind. And that afternoon, at sunset, the two reunited partners were seated on the 
deck of the Napa boat as she swung into the stream. 

Uncle Billy was gazing over the railing with a look of abstracted relief towards the 
Golden Gate, where the sinking sun seemed to be drawing towards him in the ocean a 
golden stream that was for ever pouring from the Bay and the three-hilled city beside 
it. What Uncle Billy was thinking of, or what the picture suggested to him, did not 
transpire, for Uncle Jim, who, emboldened by his holiday, was luxuriating in an 
evening paper, suddenly uttered a long drawn whistle, and moved closer to his 

abstracted partner. 
as Look yer,” he said, 
pointing to a para- 
graph he had 
evidently just read, 
‘*just you listen to 
this, and see if we 
ain’t lucky, you and 
me, to be jest wot 
we air—trustin’ to 
our own hard work 
and not thinkin’ o’ 
‘strikes’ and 
‘fortins.’ Jest un- 
button yer ears, 
Billy— while I reel 
off this yer thing 
I’ve jest struck in 
the paper, and see 
what d—d fools 
some men kin make 
o’ themselves. And 
that theer reporter 
wot wrote it-— must 
hey seed it reely !” 

Uncle Jim cleared 
his throat, and hold- 
ing the paper close 
to his eyes, read aloud 
slowly — 

‘**A scene of ex- 
citement that recalled 
the palmy days of '49 
was witnessed last 
night at the Arcade 
Saloon. A stranger, 
who might have be- 
longed to that reck- 
less epoch, and who 
bore every evidence 
of being a successful 
Vike County miner 
out on a ‘spree,’ ap- 
peared at one of the 
tables with a negro 
coachman bearing two 
heavy bags of gold. 
Selecting a faro bank 
as his base of opera- 
tions, he began to bet 
heavily and with ap- 
parent recklessness, 
until his play excited 
the breathless atten- 
tion of everyone. In 
a few moments he had 
won a sum variously 
estimated at from 
eighty to a hundred 
thousand dollars. A 
rumour went round 
the room that it was 
a concerted attempt 
to ‘ break the bank ’ 
rather than the 
drunken freak of a 


Uncle Billy was gazing over the railing with a look of abstracted relief towards the Golden Gate. Weshoon miner. 


dazzled by some suc- 

cessful strike. To this theory the man's careless and indifferent bearing towards his 
extraordinary gains lent great credence. ‘The attempt, if such it was, however, was 
unsuccessful. After winning ten times in succession the luck turned, and the 
unfortunate ‘bucker’ was cleaned out not only of his gains, but of his original 
investment, which may be placed roughly at twenty thousand dollars. This extra- 
ordinary play was witnessed by a crowd of excited players, who were less impressed 
by even the magnitude of the stukes than the perfect sang-frvid and recklessness of 
the player, who, it is said, at the close of the game tossed a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
to the banker and smilingly withdrew. The mun was not recognised by any of the 
habitués of the place.” 

** There!” said Uncle Jim, as he hurriedly slurred over the French substantive at 
the close, ‘‘ did ye ever see such God-forsaken foolishness ? ” 

Uncle Billy lifted his abstracted eyes from the current, still pouring its unreturning 
gold into the sinking sun, and said, with a deprecatory smile, ‘‘ Never!” 

Nor even in the days of prosperity that visited the Great Wheel Ranch of ‘ Fall 
and Foster” did ue ever tell his secret to his partner. 
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From good Queen Bess’s golden days Of Fairyland ; and yet, I ween, 


Come shad f a merry band, i It o fabled clime, for lo! 
e shadows of a merry ban FAIRY TALES. was no fabled clime, for lo 
That gathered by the Yule-log’s blaze True tales he tells of marvels, seen 
To hear a tale of Fairyland : When he went sailing Westward Ho! 
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HEY had a small shop, a very small one, in a narrow passage which debouched from 

the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, and passed behind the tower of the Hétel Barbette. 

It is a sorry time for le petit commerce in Paris, as in all other cities; the great 
establishments destroy the humble little traders. It is difficult to live on le petit commerce 
in any town, still more difficult to do so in great capitals. But they managed to pay 
their way; they had their customers, faithful if few; they spent little on themselves, and 
they were able to put something by for a rainy day. They had been in this same shop 
ever since their marriage forty years before: a bit of old Lutetia, possibly unaltered from 
the day when Louis d’Orléans rode out to his death from the Barbette. It was a shop 
and a dwelling-house in one, with a high roof and deep eaves and mullioned windows. 
When the door opened there were two steps which led down into the 
shop ; and above the door was one of the old signs, the Pot aux Roses, 
which creaked when the wind was high, and pleased the sparrows as a 
perch. At the Pot aux Roses they sold wooden toys and tapes and 
threads and linens, and the like. Nanon subsequently looked to the one 
and Charlot to the other. They were Nanon and Charlot to the whole 
No one except the tax-collectors and the postmen ever 
They were merry little 


neighbourhood. 
called them Monsieur and Madame Dulac. 
people, short of stature, vivacious, bright-eyed, quite contented with their 
lot, very fond of each other, and although thrifty, very charitable. They 
had both been born in this Quarter of The Temple, and seldom went out 
of the faubourg except on summer Sundays to one of the woods or 
villages near. 

They had seen many changes since they had first come there on their 
wedding-day, when the Pot aux Roses had been fresh painted and gilded, 
and the Prince President had been at the Elysée. But the storms had 
passed and burst over Paris without touching them; they hid them- 
selves like two birds during rain, and when each tempest was past, 
came out to chirp and twitter again. They had the old gay Gaulois 
temper, which is vanishing from the race under the influence of German 
beer and militarism, and machines, and absinthe, and science. They 
had had their sorrows, sharp and sad; they had lost two children in 
early infancy, and a nephew they loved dearly had been shot in the 
Siege of Paris; but all that was now far away, and they were happy in 
a simple, pleasant, kindly way, which showed itself in doing all they 
could for those less fortunate. 

‘‘For fortunate we are; faut le dire, hein?” said Charlot very 
frequently; and, though he knew it not, they were most fortunate 
of all in their contented dispositions and their mutual affection. There 
are many such cheerful bourgeois interiors in Paris, but not one was 
more cheerful than theirs. They had good health, good appetites good 
tempers, good neighbours, and if many would have thought it a hard 
life to serve in a little dark shop all day, and spend the evenings counting up sous and 
centimes, they did not think so. They were used to it, and they gained enough by it 
to keep themselves and to afford one luxury—Toto. Toto, who ate as much as 
two dragoons, and for whom they were obliged to pay his tax regularly to have civic 


permission for him to live. 


"T JUIDA 


JLLUSTRATED BY War PAGET. 






One cold, wet, windy autumn night, boys had been 
stoning Toto in the Rue Vieille du Temple; Toto, being 
then a shapeless mass of dirty wool, got out by him- 
self, no one knew how, from some stable- yard or 
travelling circus. Charlot, who had been to the green- 
grocer’s and poulterer’s to buy his Sunday dinner, was 
going home in that windy night; he drove the boys 
off, and, after some hesitation, invited the frightened, 
friendless bundle of wool to waddle after him in the 
gaslight. There was scarcely anyone about; the night was chilly and wet; he reached 
home with his foundling in safety, having been obliged to take it up in his arms for 
the last few yards. 

“It is very dirty,” said Nanon, when he and the pup reached the Pot aux Roses, 

“Tt is very wet,” said Charlot. 

“‘Tt will be a great trouble,” said Nanon. 

‘‘T will take the trouble.” 

‘There will be the tax to pay,” persisted Nanon.——‘‘I will go without 


my piquette.” 
‘‘He will destroy everything.”——‘‘ We will keep him in the yard,” said Charlot 





“ It is very dirty,’’ said Nanon, when he and the pup reached the Pot aux Roses. 


“There is no shape nor make in him.”—--‘‘ That is because he is young.” 

‘“‘He must be kept in the yard.” 

‘Yes, yes; in the yard—yes,” replied Charlot, who was practised in the art of giving 
an inch to get an ell. The yard had once been a portion of an old palace court: it was 
spacious, flagged, and contained beside its well a large fig-tree. 

















Lhe puppy whimpered 


some bread. 


‘‘Now he has eaten with us he must stay. The very 


savages would say that,” 


heavily to turn him out in the yard. 


That was now seven years ago, and the stray was stil 





o 


Nanon ran into the kitchen for 


said Charlot. And the waif was 


put for that night in the wood-cellar. It was raining too 
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read it; I cut it out of the Gaulois. I was with him, such 


Ink-black, with broken ice m the Seine, 


a night as it was! 


and he in the water—pong' pouf! as if it were summer, 


without waiting a moment once he had seen that poor 
drowning creature struggling. The light from the bridg: 
was on her.”’ 

Many new 
Pot aux Rose s to see the dog who h ud be en mentioned in 
the Gaulois, and, of course, all of them bought something, 
and the till was the fuller for it. 

‘*See the injustice of it.’ said Nanon proud and 


** Give me your hand, my friend,” he would say often, anl Toto would lift up his right foot, and have it solemnly shaken. 


at the Pot aux Roses. With time he had shown himself 

to be a Newfoundland dog, black except for one white spot 

on his chest and one white glove; a very monarch and god 

amongst dogs, grave as Buddha, powerful as Zeus, kind as 

Krishna. When his nose was out of the shop doorway 
his tail was in the little room behind. 

Ife was a Colossus in a nutshell ; but he was as happy 
as his owners, and he was the idol of the neighbourhood. 
There was always eager competition for the honour of 
taking Toto for his daily swim in the Seine. 

Charlot was a good walker, and the apothecary had told 
him to walk to keep down his tendency to embonpoint, and 
often in the very early mornings or the late evenings he 
left the shop to his wife and took Toto to Bercy, or to 
Charenton, along the quays, or over one of the bridges, and 
even sometimes to Vincennes and St. Mandé on Sundays; 
to Nogent, where Toto could plunge in the Marne as much 
as he pleased ; to the Lac Dumesnil, where he was sure to 
get sugar and biscuits and cutlets from the merrymakers at 
the café of the two little isles; or to Joinville-le-Pont, 
where he was welcomed as a comrade by the oarsmen and 
swimmers who assembled there. He and Charlot became an 
attraction to the canotiers at that double bend where Marne 
and Seine embrace, and Toto used to swim now with one 
canoe now with another, and dive and go after sticks, and 
steer himself with his great tail. Sunday would not have 
been Sunday on the water without him to a great many 
frequenters of the river. No doubt in that little house, in 
that city life, Toto had not had all the freedom he deserved. 
No doubt he would have liked to see the meadows and the 
woods oftener than now and then on a féte-day; no doubt 
his instincts and his vast strength were cribbed, cabined, 
and confined. But he had always about him that affection 
which to the dog, as to the child, mak-s up for so much else 
that may be lacking in his ‘home. They both loved him, 
Chaxlot the more ardently of the two, and they were very 
proud of him: he was so big, and so beautiful; and he had 
saved the lives of people—once at Charenton, when a wherry 
had been upset by a river steamer; and once one bitter 
black night when in the ice-cold muddy water by the 
Pont d’Austerlitz a woman had been drowning. A little 

paragraph had been put in the Gaulois about this latter 
good action, and Charlot cut it out and framed it under a 
photograph of the hero. It hung in the shop, and everyone 
saw it and read it, and to those who might otherwise have 
missed it, Charlot said, as he served them over the counter, 
“Jt isin print what Toto did—yes—over there; you can 


pleased, yet vexed. ‘What Toto did at Charenton was 
really finer than what he did off the Pont d’Austerlitz, 
because there were three of them at Charenton, and he 
saved all three, one after another; and he had to fight 
with the swirl and froth that were made by the paddles of 
the mouche which had upset the wherry; but, ouf! no 
one of the newspapers noticed that, and so nobody 
ever asked to see him then-—not even the lads he had 
saved, if you will believe 
st.” 

‘* That is the way of the 
world,” said Charlot, with 
* Toto 
did not do it for praise or 


his cheery laugh. 


for profit; he did it because 
his good, big heart told 
him. He would do the same 
for a Tropmann, for a Dis- 
marck, for—for—even for a 
sergent-de-ville ! ” 

He selected the worst 
epithet he could think of. 

“ Christian charity!” he 
continued . ‘‘ Ah, ma mie, if 
you want to see Christian 
charity, you must leave 
your priests and come to 
Toto.” 

Charlot was not so fond 
of the church as his wife, 
and often let her go alone 
to Mass, whilst he smoked 
his best tobacco in the yard 
under the fig-tree with Toto 
stretched out on the flags. 

**Give me your hand, 
my friend,” he would say 
often, and Toto would lift 
up his right foot, the one 
with a white glove, and have 
it solemnly shaken. Then Charlot would call him “ dear 
little cabbage,” ‘‘ sweet little pigeon,” ‘angel of the 
hearth,” ‘‘ glory of the quarter,” and many other caressing 
epithets, to which Toto responded with a bang of his tail 
on the stones; the tail which Charlot called le plumeau de 
paradis ! 

‘*What a child you are, Charlot }”’ said his wife, when she 


istomers, as well as old ones, came to the 


came back with her prayer-book in her hand ; but she smiled 
as she said it, for Charlot, childish as he might be, never 
forgot to keep the charcoal alive and look at the simmering 
broth in her absence; he had always, tvo, laid the table 
ready with its washed radishes and its modest pint of 
wine, its long baker's roll, its sugared flat cake, its old 
flowered Rouen plates, and its oil and vinegar and 
le:non waiting their combination for that crown of a French 
feast, the salad. Toto did not care for the salad, but he did 
care very much for what was left of the stewed meat and 
the sweet cake, which came to him as bonnes bouches after 
his own solid meal on ship-biscuits and dried fish. 

On the whole he was a very happy dog. Ile was 
the darling of the quarter; he knew all of the children by 
their names; he let the shoemaker’s three-year-old baby 
ride on his back ; he carried the slates and school-books in 
his mouth; he would sit erect, grave as a judge, while 
Aimée and Jeannot, the tailor’s children, explained their 
lessons to him; he was friends with all the dogs around, 
for the biggest of them was so small beside him that they 
evoked that magnanimity which was his most marked 
characteristic. Even when a little /ou/ow which belonged 
to a notary near flew at him every morning, he only 
shook his leonine head and walked onwurd in peace. 
The notary’s loulou was convinced that Toto was a coward. 
“o was the notary’s wife. The only quarrel which was 
ever heard oyer the counter of the Pot aux Roses came 
out of this. 

‘Your big hippopotamus has no courage,” said the 
notary’s wife, a stout, red-faced lady in a yellow wig, to 
Nanon, of whom she had been buying some needles and 
thread. 

**No courage!” echoed Nanon, her little bright brown 
eyes sparkling. ‘Say that again, Madame Viret, if you 
will be so good,” 

‘“‘T will say it again, and ten times again, and twenty 
times again,” said the notary’s wife. ‘* My Jou/ow has the 
spirit of a lion, but your rhinoceros is a poltroon. Large 
animals and big men are often the poorest in temper.” 

* Your little fox is a little devil,” retorted Nanon 
furiously, forgetful of her commercial interests. ‘Ile is 
a spitfire, a bully, a fiend. ‘Toto is but too good to him, 
he could snap him up in one mouthful if he chose; he re- 
frains because Toto is truly great —truly great, Madame—he 
would not soil his teeth with your little bully and bastard.” 

‘If I only come here to be insulted,’ Madame Viret 
began very hotly, growing red in the face, for she was a 
choleric woman, and liked her wine at breakfast and dinner. 


**Insulted! What did you call our angel? <A hippo- 





He would sit erect, grave as a judge, while Aimée and Jeannot explained their lessons to him. 


potamus—a rhinoceros! Is that not insult? I tell you 
if Charlot but lifted one finger, Toto would kill your little 
bastard with a single stroke of his paw!” 

‘‘T will never buy a paper of pins in your den again 
if I live fifty years!” 
‘Ah, Madame, there is no fear of that! People who 


love the juice of the grape too well——” 
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‘“What! After al. you owe to my custom; paying you 
three times over the prices of the Bon Marché for your 
rubbish ! ”’ 

**Nanon, ma mie! Oh, Madame, pray, pray, a thousand 


pardons ! 


But you did say ‘hippopotamus,’ and you did 
say ‘rhinoceros’! I was in the kitchen peeling the 
potatoes, but I heard,” cried Charlot, as he rushed into 
the shop, very greatly alarmed, for the notary was a man 
of weight in the neighbourhood. 

‘*She said ‘juice of the grape’!” cried the notary’s 
‘‘Your wife said, ‘juice of the grape,’ Monsieur ! 
I will tell my husband. He 
And your prices, which are 


lady. 
It is libel! 
her. Juice of the grape! 
a score of times higher than those of the Printemps! I 


will summon 


will never come down into your dusky hole again! No, 
not if the Prussians come back and burn down every 
shop except yours! And Pierrot a bastard, a bastard ! 
It is libel! My husband will make you pay!’ 

‘Pierrot is a lovely little dog, pur sang,”” murmured 
Charlot very conciliatingly. ‘‘ But he does fly at Toto.” 

‘* Because Toto is a poltroon!” said the notary’s wife. 
Then Charlot 
prudence to the winds and 


If Toto 


is a poltroon, then so was 


himself flung 
cried, ‘‘ A poltroon ! 
Alexander and Cveesar, and 
Charlemagne and Napoléon 
Premier!” 

And Nanon muttered, “If 
I did say ‘ juice of the grape,’ 
many people say worse of 
you, Madame,. Many people 
say ‘drinks of the American 
Bars.’ ” 

Then 
incensed and outraged, threw 
the packet of 
thread which she had bought 


the notary’s wife, 
needles and 
down on the counter, and 
Nanon gathered up the sous 
she had received for them, 
and cast them forth into the 
Toto, 
heard his own name uttered 


gutter, and having 
by his master amidst all this 
pother, came into the shop 
from his broken  slumbers 
under the fig-tree. 

‘**A poltroon, you, Toto!” 
cried Charlot. 
Trois Mousquetaires then, so 


*“So were the 


were the Sept Vils d’Aymon, 
so was the great Roland him- 
self!” 
Toto, 
coins lying in the gutter, went 


seeing the bronze 


out, put his paw on them, 
and picked them up with his 
teeth one by one, then trotted 
off, as he had been taught to 
do, to the baker’s round the 
corner and received in return 
a pound of gauffres in a paper 
bag, which he brought intact to his friends at the Pot 
aux Roses. They had been too absorbed in vexation and 
misgiving to see what he was doing, but when he laid 
the bag of gauffres between them on the counter they 
kissed him. 

‘* What intelligence !” cried Nanon. 

‘* What honesty !” cried Charlot. 

‘* What kindheartedness !” 

‘* What a memory!” 

‘‘ He deserves one,” said Charlot, and gave him two. 

‘But I must send her tiie needles and thread since he 
has spent her money,” said Nanon. 

She did so by Aimée, the tailor’s little daughter; and 
the notary’s wife refused to take them, and the little girl 
went backwards and forwards with the packet a great many 
times until, getting tired and being less honest than Toto, 
she fibbed about the matter, told Nanon that the notary’s 
wife had kept them, and in reality kept them herself. 

The breach between the Pot aux Roses and the notary’s 
house remained impassable. 

‘You told her she drank! How can she forgive 
that 2” said Charlot. ‘‘If she did not drink she might, 
perhaps, forgive it; but when she does!——” He shook 
his head. 

To lose a customcr so regular and so influential as 


Madame Viret was no light matter, but Nanon would 
have let herself be chopped in fine pieces like parsley for 
a potage rather than take any steps towards apology. 
‘‘We do not want their sous,”’ she said proudly, but she 
would not have been a Parisian shopkeeper if she had not 
known that no single sou is ever flouted by the wise. The 
notary, who was a meek man, regretted his bézique and his 
eau sucré with his lost friend, Charlot; but his wife told 
him that he was a miserable creature not to summon Toto 
and his owner before the tribunal, and he dared make no 
movement towards reconciliation. 

Three months had gone by thus when one day Charlot 
and Toto, walking on the Quai de Bercy, saw Madame 
Viret with her Pierrot walking some yards ahead, the little 
loulou, with his tail curled over his back, very smart with 
silver bells and a blue bow of ribbon. 

On the other side of the road there was a large Ulm 
dog. Pierrot, with his habitual impertinence, darted 
across the road and flew at the foreigner. 
hound bore the attack for a second or two, then struck 
Pierrot down with one of his huge paws, and would then 


The German 





‘© Oh, Madame, pray, pray, a thousand pardons !*’ cried Charlot, as he rushed into the shop very greatly alarmed. 


and there have ended his days, had not Toto seen the 
dang »r, and thinking, no doubt, ‘‘ He has always been rude 
to me, but he is a neighbour and a compatriot, this big fellow 
is a Prussian, and the odds are unfair,” he rushed across 
the road before Charlot had realised what he was about, and 
threw himself forcibly upon the Ulm hound’s back. The 
German let go the /Jowlou to turn upon his mightier 
assailant. Pierrot scampered off in terror to his mistress, 
and Toto and the Ulm hound looked at each other and 
measured their respective forces, growling low. 

Happily, there were no policemen near to make 
mischief; the passers- by did not interfere; Charlot 
watched, breathless and agonised; Madame Viret watched 
too, clasping her Pierrot, whose blue ribbon was torn and 
bedraggled. 

For one—two—three minutes the two stately combatants 
stood facing each other like human duellists ; their attitude 
was superb; then something in Toto’s gaze cowed the 
other; something in his regard said ‘* You are in the wrong— 
go.” The German dog felt that he had met his master ; 
very stiffly, very slowly, very reluctantly, he acknowledged 
himself vanquished. He turned and went away without 
fighting; not afraid, but humbled and rebuked, like 
Launcelot by Arthur. Toto stood like a rock until his 
adversary had disappeared, then he shook himself and 


trotted up to Charlot; some working men who had looked 
Madame Viret burst into tears. 
And he has seved 


on cheered him, 

‘‘And I called him a coward! 
Pierrot’s life!” 

Everything was forgotten and forgiven, Charlot and 
the notary played bézique that evening, and Madam 
Viret told the tale for the seventieth time to an admiring 
crowd around the counter of the Pot aux Roses. 

Even Pierrot conquered his natural temper so far that 
he never again flew at his saviour. 

Thus slipped the pleasant years away; and with each 
season Toto grew in dignity and was held in higher con- 
sideration by his neighbours. All round the tower of 
Louis d’Orléans, people loved and were proud of the hero 
of the Pot aux Roses. 

When, in the winter evenings, the lamp was lit, and 
the two little people talked together of their early life, of 
their courtship and marriage, of their dear children, of all 
which had been and all which might have been, they 
always wound up by looking at Toto asleep in the warmth 
on his bit of carpet, and saying in chorus: ‘‘ But we have 
had many mercies, and we 
have Toto.” 

And they looked forward 
with just confidence and 
natural hope to a green old 
age, 

But they had _ reckoned 
without that fiend 
everywhere ruins the natural 


which 


lives of the people, seizes and 
wastes their earnings, poisons 
and kills their 


pleasures : that fiend which is 


wholesome 


called the State, and which is 
always equally a devil what- 
ever its disguise be called 

Mon- 


often 


Mmpire, or 
Charlot had 


been worried by fine, by inter- 


tepublic, 


archy. 


ference, by citation for this, 
that, and the other; he had 
always dreaded the sight of a 
printed paper; he had always 
heard with a quickened pulse 
the step of the police on the 
pavement; but he had been 
prudent, he had been fortu- 
nate, and no great trouble 
had ever come upon him since 
the days of the Siege of Paris. 

He had many friends, too, 
even in the Administration ; 
he was so kind himself, so 
cheery, pleasant, and sociable, 
other men could not be very 
morose with him, 

‘*No one can tell why the 
Good God made spiders and 
beetles and sergents-de-ville,” 
he said once; but all the rest 
of the upon earth 
seemed to him amiable and 
agreeable. Nunon thought less well of the world on the 
whole: he always told her she had a defective digestion ; 
pessimism was spleen. And then they laughed together, 
for the notion of associating pessimism with his little, round, 
bright-eyed, chirping tomtit of a wife struck both as very 
comical, 

One morning in one month of June, when all Paris was 
gay with green leaves, and glancing waters, red geraniums, 
and the sunshine made mirth even in the warehouses of 
Bercy and the mad-house of Charenton, Toto was lying 
outside the shop-door waiting for the hour to come for his 
There was no one in the 


races 


splash and his swim in the Seine. 
shop itself; Nanon was milling coffee, and Charlot was 
shelling peas; each could leave in a moment if a customer 
entered. The sun-rays came into the little dusky interior 
and lighted up the gilded frame which contained the 
paragraph from the Gaulois about Toto’s exploit by the 
Pont d’Austerlitz. 

As Nanon turned the handle of the coffee-mill, and 
Charlot cracked the pea-pods, they heard a loud, deep-toned 
bay ; it was the bark of Toto, the grand dog, in anger ; they 
heard also voices, outcries, the sound of stamping feet, the 
jingle of scabbards, the oaths of men. They both became as 
white as the linen of Nanon’s coif and Charlot’s apron. 
“Toto!” they exclaimed out in one breath, and both rushed 





into the street. That which they had always so piteously 
lreaded had happened. The dog-snatchers, with their pro- 
tecting posse of police, had come into the passage at the 
moment when Toto was basking in the sun under the sign 
of the Pot aux Roses. The murderous noose was round 
his noble throat. He had sprung to his feet and 
was struggling against the brutes half strangled. 

‘* Messieurs ' 
Messieurs! 
shrieked Charlot, 
‘‘gtop, for the 
loveof Heaven!” 

“Tet go! He 
is choking!” 
screamed Nanon. 
“Let go, let 
‘« He pays his 
tax.” 

“Tle has 
saved two lives.’ 

** Messieurs ! 
Messieurs! 
Enter my shop 
and see! There 
is the bit out 
of the Ganlois 
framed.” y 

‘* He is chok- % 
ing!” 

“You will 
kill him!” 

** There is his 
silver medal in 
there. Come and 
see it; his medal 
for life saved!” 

‘** Let me pay 
any fine — any 
fine—what yor 
will!” 

“Oh, God ao 
help me! They 
are strangling 
him!” 

Nanon seized the noose in her hands and wrenched it 
open; Charlot flung himself on the man who had thrown 
it. ‘* Resistance to authority ! shouted the police. 

‘““Yes! Yes! A hundred times yes! Resistance to 
the death!” shrieked Charlot. ‘‘ We are good citizens. 
We pay all that is asked of us. We have lived here for 


” 





forty years. We deserve respect and 

The brigadier in command dealt him a blow in the 
chest with the pommel of his sword. Charlot reeled back 
against the wall of hishouse. Toto, feeling Nanon’s hands 
round him, and the noose loosening, aided her efforts with 
a weighty wrench of his great shoulders, and rushed to his 
fallen master. The guards seized Nanon and flung her as 
if she were a rag into the middle of the road. 

‘Arrest them both!” said the brigadier. ‘‘ They 
revolt against authority.” 
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Toto saw two men seize Charlot; with one bound he 
sprang upon them ; and they lay prostrate in the gutter. 

‘* The dog is mad!” cried the brigadier, and he plucked 
his revolver from his belt and fired between the dog's eyes. 
Toto dropped like a stone, his brains oozed out upon the 


pavement. Charlot saw from where he leaned, sick and 


dizzy, against the wall of his house. With a shrill scream 





ie ‘da 4 : 
Bs Ay? 
+ 


‘* The dog is mad!" cried the brigadier, and he plucked his revolver from hie belt and fired between 


he fell forward on the body of his dead friend, his face 
bathed in Toto’s blood. 

‘‘He is dead, too; so best,” said the brigadier, and he 
kicked the bodies of the man and the dog where they were 
lying one on the other. 

A crowd had assembled, and at the windows and in the 
doorways the people who dwelt in all the houses near were 
looking on, horrified, grieved, but paralysed by their fear 
of the police. Nanon lay insensible upon the stones; 
Madame Viret ran to her, and raised her head and wiped 
her temple, which was cut and bleeding. 


The brigadier wrote his procés-verbal in his note-book. 
It began: ‘‘ Whereas, resistance to authority —— 

He foresaw praise and promotion which would accrue 
to him for his zeal in defence of authority: it is such 
servants as these that the State prizes. 


” 
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His narration set forth how he had slain a rabid 
animal at great risk in his own defence, and for the 
public safety; he felt sure that the Pasteur Institute would 
send him some recompense ; perhaps put his statue in the 
garden there, beside that of the Swiss shepherd who beat 
a dog to death with his sabots. 

That night the neiary and his wife buried by stealth 
the body of 
Toto in a little 
orchard which 
they possessed 
at St. Mandé, 
and buried with 
him the little 
cilded frame 
which held the 
record of the 
Gaulois. 

Nanon was 
lying on her 
bed with the 
wounds on her 
temple and fore- 
head bandaged, 
and her brain 
dulled with mor- 
phine. In_ the 
shop, on the 
counter, a mat- 
ress was spread, 
and on the 
matress there was stretched the 
body of Charlot. The medical certi- 
ficate of his death wrote down its 
cause as hemiplegia. The populace 
was quiet for fear of the police, but it 
muttered low and bitterly savage words, 
and many small traders near closed 
their shutters. 

The Pot aux Roses was never opened 
as a shop again. 

Nanon partially recovered her health, 
but she was childish and stupid ever 
the dog’s eyes. after that day. She lived more than 
a year afterwards, but she never fully 
recovered her senses. She murmured, ‘ Charlot—Toto” 
almost incessantly, and spent the whole of her time, 
from dawn to dark, in watching for them, looking 
up and down the street from what had been so long 
the shop door. 

Then, one night, in her sleep, she also died—from the 
breaking of a blood-vessel on the brain. 

The old house has been pulled down this summer, and 
the sign of the Pot aux Roses has been broken up and 
sold for matchwood. 

Four years have gone by, and everyone has forgotten 
Nanon and Charlot, and the grass grows long over thei1 
gr.ves in the Cemetery of Mont Parnasse, as over that of 
Toto in the orchard at St. Mandé, Only now and then 
Madame Viret still says to little Pierrot— 


“* Ah, ce pauvre Toto! C était un brave !” 
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A STORY OF THE TUILERIES. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


HERE had been a heavy fall of snow on the night of the third of December in the 
T year 1762; but a great calm fell during the early hours of morning, and Paris 
awoke, a white and shimmering city. So still was the air that the voices of those 
who began to be busy on the opposite bank of the river were heard distinctly by the sentries 
of the palace. Men stood at their doors to exclaim upon the spectacle of frozen leaf and 
whitened tree. There were little groups of shivering idlers upon the bridges by the 
cathedral, and they watched the boulders of ice gurgling and crashing about the forbidding 
buttresses. No wagons passed through those snow-bound streets ; no citizen went abroad 
that could lie close by a friendly 
hearth. Day was as night for all 
the sound of it—a day of biting 
cold, of gloom, even of sleep, as the 
laggards said. 

If the cottage was slow to wake 
on such a day, the palace showed 
no betterexample. Lulled to sleep 
by the music of the pattering snow, 
the courtierarmy of the Tuileries had 
few thoughts for the sturdy guards 
who watched without through storm 
and the aftermath of storm. Did 
one of them awake at the zenith 
of the night and peer through 
frosted glass atthe whitened gardens 
and the voiceless fountains, he told 
himself that God was good to him 
in sending so long a night. For 
the crouching, wind-beating, snow- 
battered men who trod the blotted 
parterres below, he had no pity. 
After all, a trooper was not of much 
account. You could freeze five 
hundred at a pinch without ruffling 
the serenity of the palace. Those 
fellows were paid to die. It behoved 
them to die decently, apart, where 
no sensitive eye should be troubled 
by their sufferings. When dawn 
came reluctantly and the wan light 
fell upon the faces of the guards, 
and men, wasted by the agony of 
the night, were to be seen on every 
hand, there was none in authority 
to speak a word of sympathy. The 
sleep of the palace was the sounder 
because of the fidelity of those who 
served. 

It was six o'clock in the morning 
when a bugle blast sounded the 
réveille in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. From that time, at the 
shortest intervals, men came tramp- 
ing back to the guard-room ; men 
haggard, weather-beaten, scarred 
by the frost as by days of want 
and privation. Some with lusty 
curses upon the night, some with 
tears of pain in their eyes, a few 


’ 


dogged and sullen, the guards ' Voici la Neigeuse,’ 
gathered round the great fire and 
began to tell their stories. What snow! There had been nothing like it in Paris for ten, 
for twenty years. What a night of darkness! Old Legros, the hero of Minden, was 
fallen into the fountain on the Terrasse des Feuillants. Jacques Balzot, aforetime of 
Condé’s legion, would lose his right hand. Little Susette would feel it about her waist 
no more. And Sergeant Denys, of the Corsicans—where was he? ‘Trust the Sergeant to 
cap anything yet heard. 

Old Denys came tramping along presently and did not give the lie to his admirers. 
A ruddy-faced Norman, with hair as yellow as the oranges in the King’s house, he cared 
nothing for all the snow in France. Those within the room heard his sonorous voice, 
as the bark of some great dog, long before the door was opened. They forget their own 
troubles at the sound. More brother than comrade, there was no tongue more welcome 
in all Paris, 





cried a burly gendarme. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. CATON WOODVILLE, Rd 


‘It is Denys hi nself.”’ ‘““Oré nom! and the coffee is cold.” 
‘* Du bois, du bois, cochons, the fire flags.” ‘* Et vous, Denys, we wait for you.” 
‘ Kecoli ! there is another.” “A child, a girl. (Cré nom!” 

A shout of surprise went up while old Denys forced his way good humouredly to the 
fire and dragged the child after him. The keen frost had touched the clothes of both, and 
had scattered jewels of the ice upon them. There was thick snow upon their boots; they 
left a wet imprint of steps as they crossed the room. But while the face of the man was 
ruddy and smiling, a face which many a campaign had schooled to heat and cold and 
the enmity of seasons, that of the 
child was white as the snow upon 
her cloak. Timidly, wonderingly, 
she looked round the great guard- 
room as though one she knew 
awaited her there. For the wel- 
come warmth she seemed to care 
nothing. She did not answer the 
ejaculations of the men. Her hands 
were shaking with the cold, her 
lips were blue, but she scarce 
touched the steaming coffee they 
held to her lips. 

‘* Voici la Neigeuse,” cried a 
burly gendarme who had children 
of his own; and the name was 
remembered long years afterwards 
in the guard-room. 

‘* She is from Normandy, think 
you?” 

‘¢ Saint John, with that hair!”’ 

‘She is twelve years old!” 

“« Vinissez donc, it is the manne 
of sixteen.” 

** And old Denys knows her— 
ho, ho! there is a story then.” 

They had seated the child 
before the blazing logs, while 
the man who brought her watched 
them gratefully and began to heap 
upon her those attentions which the 
strong delight to show the weak. 
Rough fellows all, grown old in 
pillage and rapine, this visit was 
just such a one as appealed to their 
forgotten capacities for pity and for 
sympathy. Had they passed “ La 
Neigeuse” in the streets, by the 
H[alles, or in any of the meaner 
thoroughfares of the city, her wan 
face would have left them mocking. 
She would have been as_ those 
others, Jes misérables, a necessity 
of the city’s poverty. But here, in 
their own guard-room, by their 
own fireside, they were drawn to 
the child as to one who awakened 
in them a wish for the home they 
had dreamed of through the years 
of exile. 

‘* You are hungry, petite, you 
would like some bread ?” 

“You live in Paris, little one—you have friends here?” 

‘See, your cloak is dripping, we will spread it on the floor—so.” 

Old Denys nodded approvingly. 

‘‘T found her in La Petite Provence,” he said presently, rubbing his great hands and 
clapping them together with a sound of thunder; ‘she has walked from Murly to find her 
father, who is with the King.” 

A new shout of laughter went up, but was checked upon the instant when a lad of 
Nantes cried, ‘‘ Za pauvre!” Question after question was hurled at the child. She sat 
dumb, and left old Denys to speak for her. 

‘‘ Hark you,” he said, when the din had subsided, “ her father’s name is Jean Bailly. 
He left that city two months ago for Paris. The child ur-derstood that he was going to 
see the King. He never returned to her. She set out from Marly yesterday in the wagon 











Denys, the sergeant, nodded for a little while in his oak chair before the fire. 


of Noricot, the wood-cutter. I found her sitting on a bench by La Petite Provence. 


She expected to see Jean Bailly come out of the palace. What think you of that, 
comrades  ” 


None 


her upon his 


The took 


began to 


laughed this time. burly gendarme who had named _ her 


knee and chafe her hands. 

‘* You are sure that it was to Paris your father went, little one?” 
She answered him in a voice that was almost a whisper. Another 
child would have cried with the cold, but her eyes were dry. 

‘* It was to the palace, Monsieur,” she said simply; ‘‘ my father 
is Jean Bailly, who writes the books. The King sent for him upon 
the Feast of the Rosary. He has waited for that—oh, so long! 
Will you not take me to him now ?” ; 

Balzot, the great gendarme, hugged her in his strong arms. The 
others began to discuss it in low whispers. 

**Who is the man, think you? She wears good clothes. He 


has found another, perchance. A bas—with sucha child! It’s my 
opinion that his body lies in the woods beyond Neuilly, or in the 
river!” 
But Balzot said 
** Courage, petite ; 
to him and say that little 
‘*T am Musette.”’ 
that little Musette is waiting in the guard-room. 


And 


are these the clothes for the 


I shall go 


” 


you shall see him before sunset. 
how do they call you, child ? 





** Very well 
Oh, that will be a pretty hour. But first we must get dry. 
Body of Saint John! 
Tuileries ? Is not your father with the King ?” 

The child thanked him mutely. 
unchanged. A young trooper, who had sneaked across to the quarters 


we must sleep. 
The expression on her face was 


of the serving-women, returned with warm wraps and a handful of 
bonbons. She suffered him to cover her shoulders, but at the bonbons 
she stared vacantly. 

‘‘She is half dead for want of sleep, comrades,”’ said old Denys, 
who had left her to the others while he drank his coffee ; ‘‘ if one of 
you has a dry cloak, we will make a bed here. After that we can 
look for Jean Bailly.” 

The suggestion was discussed eagerly. 
heavy coats upon the bench by the ingle of the guard-room—hands 
cunning to hold pike or musket, but tender at this work as those 
of women. So closely did they wrap the child about that only her 


long brown hair, as a weft and warp of silk, was to be seen above 


Willing hands soon spread 


the coverlet. 

“You will bring my father to me?” she asked old Denys, 
as he bent down to kiss her face. 

‘* He shall be here when you awake, little Musette.” 

She closed her eyes and laid her head upon the rough pillow. 
Those who watched her were men accustomed to the voices of camps, 
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to the rattle of arms and tr imp ¢ f heavy feet; but now they spoke in 


unceasing 
whispers or went about on the tips of their toes. Others fed the fire with new logs 
ind by,” they said. Soon 


Balzot, the burly, 


and set the stew-pot on it. ‘She will be hungry by 


the regular breathing of the child told them that she slept. 


would have stooped to kiss her face, but a muttered oath arrested him. 
‘ Maladroit ! would you wake her! 
He sneaked off ashamed. 


the sergeant, nodded a little while in his oak-chair before the fire of faggots, and then 


The troopers went one by one to their beds. Denys, 
fell into a heavy sleep, in which he dreamed of a home upon the cliffs of Normandy, 
and of such a child as this to call him father. When he awoke, the fire was roaring 
to a red heat, and the pot was boiling over. But ‘‘ La Neigeuse”’ had gone. 

‘* Sacré bleu !” he said to himself, ‘‘I sleep like a pig. She has gone to find 
her father ; 


At first he had not been sure of it, for the greatcoats were still tumbled upon 


la pauere, 


the bench, and there were so many of them that he half thought the child inust 
Not until he had punched them with his great hand 
and turned them over and cried ‘‘ Musette! Musette!” Then 
he laughed at himself for his folly, and stirred the mess of stew very dolefully. 
‘*God send her a breakfast,”’ he 
not come back.” 
He ate his own dolefully. 


He answered them with a shrug of the shoulders or a gesture toward the 


be hiding in their shelter. 
was he convinced. 
muttered; ‘‘ she will be hungry, and she will 
Others of the guard came in and began to question 
hin. 
bench upon which she had slept. Now that she was gone, men forgot that they 
had pitied her. 


salzot, the burly, filled a great basin full and ate ravenously. 


The stew was done, and its pungent aroma tickled their appetites. 
‘*Pah!” he said, 
‘*she has fooled us finely with her story of Jean Bailly!” 

From this time the common clatter of tongues prevailed in the guard-room. 
Men were dicing, swearing, drinking, or lying prone to forget the watches of 
the night. 
self again and again, ‘‘she will not sleep in a bed this night.” 


said to him- 
He began to 


blame himself that he had not taken her at once to the apartments of the women. 


Old Denys alone held his tongue. ‘ La pauvre,” he 


One among them, surely, would have had pity. Women are practical, and 


would have known what to do in sucha case. Then he racked his brains ina 
futile endeavour to imagine the road she would have taken. He was sure that 
she had crossed the gardens; possibly, had wandered off to the Place Louis 
Quinze, and so come to the narrow streets by the University. 

‘‘Tmbecile !”” he exclaimed at last, ‘‘why did I not think of it! Twenty 
I shall find her on the bridge.” 
There 


Paris shone as a city bedecked with jewels. 


will have seen her, and she has little feet. 

He picked up his still wet cloak and huddled it round his shoulders. 
was sunshine now in the gardens. 
Old Denys said that he would cross the Place Louis Quinze to begin with, and 
At the door of the 


Pavillon de Flore he stood for a moment to debate the intention, and was so standing 


then would retrace his steps toward the great church. 
when he heard someone call to him. We turned upon his heel to find himself face to 
face with the Duc d’Harcourt, Captain of the Guards. 


**The man I was looking for,” said the Duke, who had a great affection for this 











The King sat upon a bench in the ingle of the window. 
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ruddy-faced, good-humoured Norman, “ 
you keep the gate!” 


so this is the way 


‘* You mean, my Captain ? 

‘* That you are to come with me to the King.” 

If he had struck the old sergeant a blow upon the 
cheek he could not have surprised hin more. Fora moment 
the trooper stood silent and bewildered. A hundred pos- 
sible offences suggested themselves to his awakened con- 
science. The Duke watched him with amusement and 
then burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Ho, ho! I did not know that you were a man of 
family, Sergeant Denys!” 

‘I, my Captain!” 

‘Certainly, since your Musette is now in the King's 
cabinet.” 

Old Denys wondered more and more. ‘‘ She must have 
crept through the door while [ was sleeping,” he said. 
‘It was Balzot’s guard. I shall know how to deal with 
him.” But he followed the Duke up the 
grand staircase with a firm step, and 
when he had crossed the Salle des Aides- 
de-Camp and the ante-chamber of audi- 
ence, he found himself, for the first time 
in all his life, standing face to face with 
Louis the Well-Beloved. 

It was a strange scene. ‘The King sat 
upon a bench in the ingle of the window. 
He was stroking the hair of “La 
Neigeuse,” who had climbed upon his 
knees to ask him a hundred questions. 
By his side there stood the Duc of Cossé- 
Brissac and one of the chamberlains. So 
interested were the three men in the 
chatter of the child that the arrival of the 
sergeant was ignored for a time. 

‘*So you have lost your father, little 
Musette ?” 

‘* He is in Paris, Monsieur.” 

‘* We shall find him to-day, now.” 

Musette clapped her hands. 

‘‘T shall see the river and the ships 
and the great church,” she cried; ‘ my 
father will take me. I shall go with him 
to the King.” 

‘© You know that he is in Paris, little 
Musette ?” 

‘‘ He is here at the palace,” she said 
quickly ; ‘‘the King wished to honour 
him. It was for that he left me. Oh, 
Monsieur, iow I have waited, waited. 
But now—there is no more cold, for my 
father will come.” 

The King bent his head to kiss her 
forehead. The Duc d'Harcourt whispered 
a word to him, and he turned toward the 
sergeant. 

‘* You found this child in the gardens, 
Sergeant ?” 

‘* At dawn, Sire.” 

‘*She had a story to tell you?” 

‘That she had ridden from Marly in 
the wagon of Noricot, the wood-cutter. 
Ifer father’s name is Jean Bailly, and she 
says that he is here in Paris. I took her 
to the guard-room, Sire. I did not know 
that she would come here by 

He looked from one to the other in 
bewilderment, for a sudden silence had 
fallen upon the room. ‘The Duke of 
Cossé-Brissac was the first to speak, 


The King laughed. 

‘* These bigots—how they love one another !” he said. 

They waited for him to speak again; but for a while 
he paced the room in silence. At last he said 

‘* My word is given to the little one. I would not break 
it. We must make this man’s peace with the Archbishop, 
Duke.” 

‘*A line from you, Sire, will do that.” 

‘** It shall be written here and now.” 

They turned to bring him ink and paper. At the same 
moment the inner door of the cabinet was opened, and a 
woman’s voice was heard. 

‘* T shall see to it to-morrow,” said the King. 

He left the room, holding the pen they had brought 
still between his fingers. 

. A > . . 

Paris awoke on the following morning to a day of warm 

wind and generous sunshine. The snow came crashing 
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debated a hundred plans for the little one’s future. His 
own pay was poor enough, but he could spare a little of it 
for Victorine. The others must give their quota. Balzot, 
the glutton, he must eat less. Perhaps the Duke would 
help. It would bg good to hear little Musette’s voice every 
day; every day to call for her and take her to the woods of 
Passy or the courtilles by the ramparts. ‘‘ la pauvre 
chérie,” he said to himself, ‘‘ she will learn to love me 
and I, sapristi! L am getting old.” 

He was at the house of Victorine almost with the sun 
on the following morning, but Musette was already waiting 
for him. A day of hope had brought roses to her 
cheeks, She climbed upon his knee and lifted her face 
to his. 

‘* My father is with the King,” she said; ‘‘ we are 
going to him now.” 

Old Denys sighed. 

‘ You love me, little Musette ?”’ he asked. 

‘You are my friend,” she answered ; 
‘you will come to see us in our house 
at Marly—my father will be there.” 








~~ 
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‘We are going to find him now, 
Musette.” 

It was a merry little figure that 
trotted at the old trooper’s side while he 
crossed the Pont Neuf and struck down 
the Quai du Louvre toward the Tuileries. 
Babbling ceaselessly of the wonders she 
saw, awed by the multitudes of people, 
clinging always to the man, Musette 
would, nevertheless, hear of no delay, 
would not stand even to watch the ships 
upon the river or the coaches of the 
nobles, 

‘‘He will be waiting for me,” 
she said; ‘‘he has asked for Musette 
often. Oh, how shall I thank the King, 
Monsieur ? ” 

Old Denys said nothing. A plan was 
already in his head, and he was swift to 
put it into execution. 

The King’s coach would leave the 
privy entrance of the Pavillon dé 
Flore at eight o'clock. The sergeant 
determined to take his stand at the 
door, and to place the child where all 
the world could see her. No one 
forbade an intention so excellent. 
There, conspicuous among the lacqueys 
and the 
moment when the King passed from 
the pavilion, was old Denys of the 
Corsicans, and little Musette still held 
his hand. 

‘*My father will be here,” she said, 
‘*he will wear a coat like that”; and 


nobles -in - waiting, at the 


she pointed to the Duc de Gesvres, whos 
uniform of bright blue was smothered 
with gold lace and diamonds. 

‘* Tais toi,” said old Denys, ‘“ we shall 
find him by and by.” 

Many passed to their coaches before 
the King came; but, in spite of the press 
ard the biting cold of morning, Louis 
saw the child at once and called her to 
him. 

‘You have found Jean Bailly, little 
one ¥”’ he asked. 

“The King has sent for him, 


» Monsieur.” 








‘¢ Jean Bailly,” he said, ‘‘that-is the 
notary of Marly, is it not?” 

‘* You know of him, Duke ? 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders. ‘If the child were 
not here, Sire 

The King looked at her. 
splendour of the room—the gold, the paintings. 

‘* My father has such a house as this,” she said; ‘‘ the 
King has given it to him.” 

‘“You believe that the King will take you to Jean 
Bailly, little Musette ?” 

‘* T know that he will, Monsieur.” 

‘Then you shall go with Sergeant Denys here, and 
we will talk of it.” 

She went readily, and, putting her little hand in the 
great fist of the man, was taken by him back to the clatter 
and din of the guard-room. 

When the door of the cabinet had shut behind her, the 
Duke spoke— 

‘* La pauvre,” he said, as the others had said down- 
stairs, ‘‘ her father is now in the Conciergerie.”’ 

The King rose and began to pace the room. 

‘* You are sure of it, Duke ?” 

‘Tt is an old history now, Sire. He was arrested two 
months ago upon the warrant of the Archbishop.” 

‘«* And his crime ?” 

‘‘ He is the kinsman of Calas, the Huguenot of Toulouse. 
They accuse him of stabbing the-curé of Marly at the altar.” 


” 


Her eyes were devouring the 


** You have found Jean Bailly, little one?”’ he asked. 


down from the lofty gables and piled itself in heaps before 
the windows of the houses, The river ran as a torrent 
beneath the Pont Neuf. Everywhere in the courtyards 
and gardens of the Tuileries men were busy with spades 
and brooms. The King was to go to Versailles, 
they said. Paris was too gloomy for him—and Madame 
waited ! 

Old Denys, the sergeant, had found a bed for little 
Musette at the house of his sister Victorine. 

‘It is only for to-night,” he said; ‘‘ the King knows 
about her. She is to go to him.” 

So he spoke, but his heart belied him. He had not 
served Louis the Well- Beloved for twenty years and 
remained ignorant of the worth of a King’s promise. Again 
and again in his own life had promotion, honours, been a 
gift of night and a shattered vision of the day. He knew 
well that a thousandth chance alone would bring little 
Musette’s name to the King’s ear again. And more than 
all—the Court was going to Versailles. ‘‘My poor 
Musette,” old Denys said, ‘‘how shall they remember 
thee!” 

For his own part, he did not believe that Jean Bailly 
was alive. Noman could leave such a child without word or 
friend. It was his idea that the notary of Marly had come 
to Paris and had died there. And, being sure of this, he 


For a moment there was a strange 
silence. Then the Duc d'Harcourt stepped 
forward. 

‘* Sire,” he said in a low voice, ‘it is too late. The 
man Jean Bailly was executed in the Conciergerie this 
morning.” 

The King stood with one foot on the step of his coach. 
Ilis eyes were fixed upon the child’s uplifted face. Those 
about him said that the blood came to his cheeks and 
that his hand trembled. 

‘* T should have seen to it,” he said, at last. 

‘‘She will forget, Sire.” 

‘* But I shall not.” 

He delayed no more, but entered his coach, and with 
a great clatter of caparison and acclamation of the 
people, the cavalcade passed through the outer gates of 
the Tuileries. Those within the carriage remarked that 
the King did not utter a word until the distant pinnacles 
of Versailles came to his view. Then, of a sudden, he 
exclaimed 

‘‘Madame is waiting; we shall find the sunshine 
here.” 

And so he forgot ‘‘La Neigeuse.” 

* * * . ® 

But little Musette was crossing the Pont Neuf at 
that moment, and to old Denys, who held her hand, she 
said— 

‘It will be to-morrow—the King has promised it.” 
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He just liked to be with her; sometimes to look 


it her; to let her talk as much as she liked; but 


matter of naines people are so—was Ariadne. ‘The 
girl thought it a pretty name, and much finer 


than Muriel, Gladys, and Dorothy, names which 
not to follow her when she went off into dreams. ' ' ; ‘1 - *. . ' 
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to the city man; he understands that what he ‘ 
: with Samuel, which was her lover’s name, there 
wants he has to get for himself; in his own 
' ; was a secret understanding between them that 
interests, he has to be foreseeing and far-seeing ; bia 
when they were alone he was to be Cyril instead of 
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life—he knew no other--of low standards, though she could listen to the voice of Love. 
this he would not admit to himself; to a small “Cyril,” she was saying, “there are worlds 





income and thrifty ways. He was a steady young upon worlds all round us, and here we know 


man who always had a solid book going, in which nothing about them. I’m not discontented with 


he read slowly, without taking the slightest interest my lot, but I wish I could see some of them 


| f sometimes.” 


in the contents. Ile thought that a course of : 
‘© You wouldn’t like them, Ariadne.”’ 





reading in miscellaneous subjects, none of which ‘7 want to go and live among them and be one of them. Just for two 


attracted him, raised him to the level of those who or three years, Cyril.’’ ‘‘How do you know? Besides, I didn’t say | 
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The Christmas Feastings ¢ 
a—0Of Our Forefathers, 


so splendid and so numerous, include nothing we envy them 
more than their fine old reckless digestions. They could light- 
heartedly devour roast beef, plum pudding, and mince pies; we 
have to gaze reluctantly on the good old-fashioned fare, and 
« hesitate between appetite and prudence. Happily, modern 
» science comes to the assistance of modern indigestion. Brown 

. & Polson’s Paisley Flour, used with ordinary flour and bread- 
CY crumbs, makes a great improvement in Plum Puddings and 
' Dumplings as it prevents soddenness, and makes them lighter 
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#3 You Pay Too Much 


if you buy it from a butcher, and you give yourself, or your cook, a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in stringing and chepping it before it is ready for use. 
be avoided by buying from your grecer or provision dealer 
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HUGON’S REFINED BEEF SUET 


1e best English suet, put up in 1-lb. packages ready for 


a perfectly pure preparation of t' , ). par C 
It is giving universal satisfaction, as the saving in cost, time, and 
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rs and more easily digested. It also makes cakes deliciously light, 
S 4 and pastry crisp and short. A correspondent says: “The 
< greatest novice can now make goodcakesby using Paisley Flour.” 
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trouble is immense. If kept in a cool, dry place, it will remain perfectly sweet for an indefinite 

period, so that you can fry, cook, or make puddings, cakes, or pie-crusts at a moment's notice. 
If your particular dealer has not got it, send 8d. in stamps to the Sole Manufacturers, 

Messrs. HUGON and CO., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester, and you will receive a 1-lb. 

sample-box by return, and the name of nearest dealer. 

N.B.—Don’t forget this when you make your Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD. 


ror INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
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3, Greenlaw Terrace, > 
Paisley, N.B. 
Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. June S&S, IS97. 

Dear Sirs,—I enclose photos of three of my children, taken nearly aul at the same age—Willie, 6 months; Dorothy, 

5) months; Jack, 6 months. Tthink they are good specimens of the excellency of Mellin’s Food, having been brought 
up entirely on it.—Yours faithyjully, WM. DANIEI 4 
MELLIN’S FOOD WHEN PREPARED IS SIMILAR TO BREAST MILK : 
- 
Samples Post Free from— , 
MELLINS FOOD WO RES, PECHHAWM, S.E. ; 
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THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The finest Dressing, specially Prepared and Perfumed, Fragrant and 
Refreshing. Is a Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


‘*HARLENE ”’ 


PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR. Preventsits Falling Off or Turning Grey. Unequalled 
for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The World-Renowned Remedy 
for Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, and rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft ; 
also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour. 





for removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. ; 
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“ HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 
Keeps the Scalp Clean, and Allays all Irritation. } 

Sate: Maal dies OO 


L/-, 26, and (triple Z/6 Size) &/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores ail 


over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 
95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
































**Never mind, baby! it will soon grow now.” 
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should like them. I said that I want to see them. I 
want to see the people that the papers talk about.” 

‘** They are just like ourselves.” 

‘No, they re not, dear boy. I know better than that 
They don’t dress like us; nor talk like us; nor live like us. 
I want to see the great ladies and the fine ladies, the artists 
and the poets and the actors 


** It’s no use without money.” 
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marry a man whom I did not respect for his intellect. He 


must be my superior, otherwise I could not think of 


marrying him.” 

‘‘Of course.’ This young man knew not the language 
of compliment, nor even the commonest word in it, nor the 
declensions of it, nor the conjugations of it. ‘‘Of course, 
I know that.” 


‘To be sure, you do improve yourself.” 
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most of which remain still unnoticed. With these 
appeared a story on whose title-page was the single name 
‘* Ariadne.” 

If you were to read that book now you would lay it 
down with a feeling that it was a crude and early piece of 
work, badly constructed, the dialogue managed without 
skill, and the story naught. It is now four years since 


that book was written, and the glamour has quite gone out 














Suddenly, as she looked round, she flushed scarlet. 


‘‘T went the money too. I want to go and live among 


them and be one of them. Just for two or three years, 
Cyril. Just to understand what it is like. And then to 
come back again to this stupid old suburb and the stupid 
old people and the stupid old—-” 

‘*Sam,” he whispered, audaciously pressing her hand. 

‘« Cyril,” she corrected him. 

‘* And then we would be married, wouldn’t we’ Perhaps 
I shall be drawing a hundred and fifty by that time, if Iam 
bucky.” 

‘‘Married 2 Oh! Well, we would see about that. You 
know, Cyril, I have always told you that I could never 


**T am now, Ariadne,” he assured her proudly, ‘‘ in the 

heart of Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’ ”’ 
II, 

It has been pointed out that the author is not invited or called 
upon by the public to write; he is not sent for like the 
lawyer and the physician. That is because he offers himself 
unasked and in far greater numbers than is wanted. So while 
he stands up for hire with the rest in the Statute Fair of 
Paternoster Row, the public go round and make their 
choice. 

In the autumn of 1893 there were produced, among 


other works of deathless interest, four hundred novels, 


In the doorway stood her lover Samuel—alias Cyril. 


of it. The pages charm no one. It is not asked for; you 
can buy it for next to nothing; it will soon drop into the 
twopenny box. Why then, one asks, was there so great, so 
immediate a run upon it? The smart critic set down the 
fact to the bad taste of the reading public; the man who 
understands that the bad taste of the public never by any 
chance sends that public after feeble writers, took up the 
book to find out for himself the reason of its popularity. 
He read it through: the magic of the book seized him ; 
he forgot altogether his purpose in reading the book; he 
forgot to ask why; and he never stopped until he had 
reached the end. Then he laid it down with a sigh, an¢ 
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K t ! in heiress She lives at the Langham: she’s got 
I book 7; Sania, three rooms and a maid; and is spending the money 
I is fast as she makes it 
h Thus, you see, Heaven does sometimes hear our 
reader and hold prayers. Ariadne desired to see these other worlds. 
\ Ma r held Her desire was gratified. 
| ITT. 
J I two l thre Sunday afternoon. Ariadne’s room was crowded 
re mad I} writer of | with callers. She was standing in the midst of a 
(nad her rey t ho No | circle : the room was filled with laughter and whispers 
l rd ! ki ny and the buzz of conversation. Suddenly, as she 
tall. B ! v} id looked round, she flushed scarlet. In the doorway 
x " ru lk iy to gallop, thi i | stood, awkward, embarrassed, her lover Samuel 
] I | Pu \ | begun by | vu alias Cyril. She stepped quickly across the room. 
fir n beat “Cyril,” she said, ‘‘this is very good of you. 
i h the take-it-o1 Come in and wait till the people are gone, and we 
ne wh will talk.” 
mak anew ip ible lo he Ie obeyed ; he stood in the room, unnoticed ; 
kind I ite, even deferential. he watched the girl transformed. Was that 
He ga i dinner-part evening. The autho Ariadne? his own Ariadne, this vision of floating 
Ariad: vas tl , t of the evening. Her lace and white silk, holding her own, an equal, 
ol, w Anadne Ascott She wa among these fine ladies and these men, whose faces 
n ind-twenty were not like the faces of the counting-house ? 
w was full of ar tion e was new to Society, Presently the people began to go away. They 
wid frankly owned her ignorance she could not all had something to say as they went. 
talk of new bool becau he had read none: no It was her Editor. ‘* Miss Ascott, we are long- 
p hecauss e knew nom nor of art. because ing to begin the new story Ai 
she had hardly ever seen any pictures, She accepted It was a lady whose name was known every- 
admiration however, with evident joy. ‘Tt is where. ‘ Dear Ariadne, you must take the chair at 
new to me,” she said, * You cannot tell me too often the Dinner of Women: that is agreed.” 
how you like my poor little book There was in het It was the critic. Ile was the last. IIe 
face, in her manner, caressing yet not submissive, whispered, ‘‘ And the answer—when will you give 
something of the glamour of her book. me an answer?” 
‘Tl reviewed it in the Daily Train,’ said one ‘*T don’t know, indeed. When my new story 
f her admirers. “I fell to the ground and is out. You must wait till then 
worshipped it, as I should worship the author, ‘*‘ But—if I may only hope 
Miss Ascott, you have made, believe me, the most ** We can all hope. Good-bye.” 
brilliant contribution to literature that we have The critic retired. 
enjoyed for a whole generation.” When they were all gone, Samuel stepped for- 
‘*T suppose,” he said to another man at the club ward. ‘*Oh,” he said, ‘if you knew how dull it is 
that night, ‘that it is all right about the boom of at home! Are you never coming back, Ariadne ?” 
Ariadne.” No hankey, eh ¥ Because, you know, | ‘“Why should 1?” she replied cruelly. ‘‘ Look 
have heard round you, Samuel”’—she called him Samuel, and 
‘*So have I. But in this case it is all right. I it sank into his heart. ‘* You see all these people. 
know the printer.” They are the leaders in literature and art. Should I 
‘She'll make a pot of money.” give up their friendship? What have you to offer 
‘*My dear fellow, nothing to what she ‘ll make me in return?” 
L___ ‘‘Nothing,”’ the poor young man_ groaned. 








by her second book, I hear they are wiring across 


the Atlantic to secure her at any price. Man, she’s **T have come back to read with you, dear Cyril, Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’ ”’ ‘Nothing —and yet Bs (oe eee 
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‘*The Marauders.” 


A CHRISTMAS DISPLAY OF DAINTY DISHES—ALL MADE WITH BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER AND THEIR OTHER “HOME SPECIALITIES.” 

























ON CREATURE COMFORTS. 


BY KASOMO. 


AMLET, Prince of Denmark, was a sapient soul on the 
H whole, barring a few eccentricities, which, perhaps, 
like the vagaries of South African millionaires, serve 

but to make him the more interesting as a character study. 

One pet apothegm of his which, before unctuous 
delivery, he would “roll as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue,” was: ‘‘ We fat all creatures—to fat us!” 

A power of philosophy lies there. 

As a matter of fact, it is the keynote of our whole 
civilisation. And, despite the innate selfishness of man- 
kind, prated of by poets pessimistic, there is a kindly ring 
about the first phrase: ‘‘ We fat all creatures.” Quite 
Christmasy, i faith! 

Without prosing to prolixity, it seemeth matter of con- 
gratulation that man is so essentially a creature of comfort, 
not to say a comfortable creature. A few belated members 
of the now almost defunct shrieking sisterhood—the bicycle 
has not yet redeemed the lot —may exclaim ‘“ Animalism!” 
Be it so! 

This is the season of peace and goodwill to all men ; 


which, dear old girls, means allwomen. (Another wrong? 


A HALL B 


Not at all.) 


Animalism let it be. 


Therefore, we deny not the soft impeachment. 


Soyer apart, I do not suppose that anyone ever better 
understood the art of good living than my late lamented 
friend, George Augustus Sala. A true artist, he deemed it 
no degradation to use his gifted pen, with frequent force, 
for the betterment of the inner man. A comforting 
creature was the inimitable G. A. 8., and in the truest 
and best sense of the word, a bon vivant. 

I will not attempt to emulate or even to imitate his 
achievements as a causeur on things culinary. Any words 
of mine on such sacred topics would rank amongst George 
Du Maurier’s classic ‘‘ Things better left unsaid.” 

But there are other creature comforts than those of the 
flesh, fleshy. 

Next to the sustenance of the creature, comes its 
housing. The eesthete would put it the other way, but we 
live in the days of the athlete, and prefer the natural order 
of things. 

So important has this matter of housing become that a 
new race of men has sprung up in the last decade, whose 
life-work it is to make the home at once beautiful and 
comfortable. 

We are no longer content with the comfortless and 
cheerless equipment of the home that our fathers endured. 
The reign of rock-bound sofas, of stony-hearted chairs, of 
hideous mural decoration, is for ever past and gone; 
and in lieu thereof we have an increasing vogue for 
sweetness and light in a sense undreamed of by the 
Apostle Arnold. 

Chief among the new race aforesaid ranks, by popular 
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vote, Mr. S. J. Waring. 


boundless enthusiasm in the cause of comfort in the 


To his untiring industry and 


fitment of a home do we owe more than an average 
mortal can estimate. 

Let us visit his luxurious establishment, and see for 
ourselyes some of the things he and his coadjutors have 
accomplished. 

Warings, Oxford 


ound is Warings, for its artistic exterior is one 


Street, W., is our destination. 
Easily 
of the most attractive features of this not altogether ill- 
favoured thoroughfare. 

But to the interior must we give pride of place. It is 
not too much to say that there is nothing like it in all this 
busy, go-ahead London of ours. Warings is no mere 
furniture “ emporium,” but is in fact an aggregation of 
houses, furnished with ‘‘ ease and elegance,” and “at 
prices within the reach of all.” 

They 


argue, and with sweet reasonableness, that a man of 


This latter is one of Warings’ business ideals. 


moderate means needs a comfortable and cultured en- 
vironment just as much as his wealthy brother, working 
indefatigably to this desirable end. And with what result * 
That it is now possible to make a house * perfectly lovely es 


in all its parts, and cosily comfortable even to its nooks 


‘ om 
' ’ } 
+e wet ode 
ay 


WARINGS., 


and corners, at a less cost than was formerly involved in 
the creation of the ugly old backaching order of things. 
Oculardemonstration of thisis afforded by a walk through 
Warings. Complete suites of rooms are here to be seen, 
filled, so to speak, for immediate use, everything necessary 
Here the tired 
seeker after comfort can rest and be thankful that no 


being remembered, from floor to ceiling. 


more need be done than just to place oneself unreservedly 
in the hands of Warings, confident that the best possible 
will be accomplished, and at the least possible cost. 

‘** But whence this thusness*” to quote an American 
classic. 

Mr. Waring can best answer for himself. But I opine 
that system, organisation, economy in working, and the 
power that the possession of enormous capital undoubtedly 
brings, and his alliance with old-established and famous 
houses, such as Gillows, Bontors and others, are largely 
the causes of the desirable effects produced. 

As for the ‘‘ ease and elegance,” they simply prevail. 
Whether it be a restful hall, a sunny morning-room, 2 
cosy library, a luxurious dining-room, a dainty drawing- 
room, a daintier boudoir, a reposeful bed-room, or refresh- 
ing bath-room, it matters not. Each, all, and every one 
are produced in the same spirit of artistic fitness. 

These advantages are not only confined to those living 
in London, but by means of large provincial galleries, 
situated at Liverpool, Manchester, and Lancaster, Warings’ 
clients get all the latest and best styles of furnishing 
and decorating without the trouble of visiting the great 
Metropolis. 


One of the special features of the establishment is the 

















A CORNER AT WARINGS., 


At Warings it is 


Some- 


masterly treatment of the fireplace. 
considered, so to say, as the high altar of Domus. 
times it is enshrined in the cosiest and comfiest of alcoves, 
sometimes it stands alone on its own merits. 

There is method in this. Instinctively, on entering a 
room, do we make for the hearth—one of the veritable 
And if the fitment of the 


mantel and fireplace is incongruous, or, as is too often the 


bulwarks of England's glories. 


case, downright hateful in its hideousness, one insensibly 
squirms at the sorry spectacle. Yea, it’s a sad sight, as 
Carlyle, himself an ardent lover of his ain fireside, would 
remark. 

But Warings will have none of this. No artistic 
treatment is too lofty for their consideration, and no model 
of simple grace beneath their ken. Hence it is that we 
here find in fine profusion an infinity of styles, ranging 
from the lordly and dominant chimney-piece of that 
masterful king, Frangois I., down to the modest little 
‘* grate” of sweetly unobtrusive, and yet, may be, classic 
design. 

In the general fitment of a house, be it a cottaye or a 
castle, a rural inn or a mighty hostelry, a palace of 
varieties or the palace of a Prince, it may safely be said 
that Wurings are in the premier place, From our good 
and gracious Queen downwards, the needs of all are met 
nay, anticipated—with that easy skill and display of taste 
that only long experience and large observation can give. 

It is no fanciful figment to say that Warings is one of 
the sights o’ town. ‘The place has much to interest and to 
attract, whether one be a town bird or acountry bird. Both 
are home birds, and like their cages to be comfortable. 


Warings make them so. 








A MANTEL BY WARINGS. 
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Cyril,” she stopped him, relenting at sight of his pitiful saw that the writer had nothing left in her Up like a Ariadne herself stepped out into the road and met him. 
[ told you that I could never marry a man whose rocket, you know—one blaze of light—then down again, ‘You, Ariadne?” He started. 
was not greater than my own. You see what Ihave unnoticed.” ‘* I told you,” she said, ‘‘ three years ago that I wanted to 
i book that all the world is reading. What ‘*T’m sorry.” go away and see those other worlds—and then come back.” 
ial effort can you show beside that great victory *” ‘*T don’t see why you should be. She’s had her run; ** Ariadne ?” He hardly understood that she was 

1 am still,” he said, ‘in the midst of Humboldt’s she has been accepted for a genius; she went everywhere; actually with him once more. 

(Cosmos she’s got a splendid time to remember.” ‘* Both prayers,” she said, ‘‘ have been granted. I have 
IV. Vy, lived among the other people. I am deserted and forsaken. 
In the smoking-room of the club again, Ariadne stood once more in the old familiar side road So I have come back.” 

I hear,” said one that the new story of the ‘Ariadne’ — jeading off the main road of the cheap suburb. The little ‘* Ariadne ” 

i frost—-dead frost. There’s a shameless puff gardens in front of the houses were filled with laburnum, ‘**T have come back,”’ she said, ‘‘ to a man whose intellect 
Lamp-post ; but, of course——”’ lilac, and lime-trees; the time was June; the air was I respect above my own.” 

* Of course fragrant ; the leaves were fresh and green; the place “Oh, but you are a great author!” 

Nobody buvs it: nobody reads it. She’s done for.” looked pretty. The sweet breath of Spring banished the ‘*T wrote one book that everybody praised; another that 

I wonder she didn’t marry She talks well and gets associations of poverty and dullness and monotony and hid everybody abused; and a third that nobody will look at. 
ip well. They say she isn’t quite—but I don’t know. At the stuccoed fronts. They are all three dead and buried and forgotten. On the 

} said that you ‘‘About this time,” said Ariadne, ‘‘my Samuel should other hand, you are still -" 

Well goo. many, I daresay, at the outset, when be coming home. In fact at that moment he turned out ** Still in Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos,’ Ariadne.” 

ill went down and worshipped her first rubbish, were of the main road. He was walking heavily, with eyes cast ‘‘He is an author who is abiding — satisfying. They 
ittracted. As for me, I had a chance of reading the proof down. When in the sweet spring season his mind lightly don’t forsake their Humboldt. They don’t call him a sky- 
of the second book. 1 withdrew at once from the running.” turned to thoughts of love, the vision of the lost Ariadne rocket. I have come back to read, with you, dear Cyril, 
Th vas the entic who had pressed for an answer. Le ATOSe before his eyes and saddened him. Humboldt’s *‘ Cosmos,’ ”’ , 
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caucht gut of them in the 


moonlight from halt a mile off, 


TILE JUDGE'S CROSS. open livor, Where no tree oT bu grew tor a mule on either sce g g 
fit. * It will be a warning to others not to go and do likewise, ‘a the valley They lay in wait behind the cre 
BY GKANT ALLEN. he said ; for he wa in ahkcteldealhs gentleman. And everybody * My cross?” the Judge exclaimed, horrified 
I I t | ‘ vtree | idmired the tour graceful figure of Fa ith, Hope, Charity, and ** Yes, your cross,’’ the friend went ¢ **and when they -aw 
Now, G I : mark mm t Just ‘ e foot—t last being an addition to the Christian their man come up, they rushed out, like wild beasts, the farme1 
ts I i , iu ! bruy trio necessitated alike by the physical fact that the base had fou says, and attacked him The farmer could see it all, but was too 
- ' ug pl but also becau rners, and also by the Judge's professional sentiment. late to help him.’’ 
tal l rated murder had there both Round three sides of the base ran inscriptions appropriate to the The Judge groaned. ‘ Were they armed?’ he asked at last. 
per} i ta t kv y &k Ws ft three Christian Grace but on the side next Justice was asterne * Only with a stick.’’ the friend replied. ‘* But they knocked 
rt ' ph ruff ul set uy text, very dear to the Judge’s heart *Whoso sheddeth man’s him over the head with it, stunned him for the mcment, and 
N I Ded her, i off wi t I blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”’ then proceeded to search his por kets.’’ 
pur I few r! Ken tl A week after the erection of the cross, when the Judge w ‘* And he died of his injuries? ’’ the Judge inquired. 
r led fl ittempt t ll expecting a great moral amelioration in the tone of the neigh- “Trust them for that!’ his friend answered. ‘““ They 
r Vv t rt ! I i L guilt mid bourhood from this material lesson, a friend rushed in one morn- emptied his p —_ he had sixty pounds in notes—and then 
‘ Iter | l day, out ing with very painful new lifted him in the arms and knocked his brains out. hey 
rol i imitted. For twent ‘Have you heard what has happened*?*’ he inquired, all hammered his ‘Kull against Charity’s head. I’ve just been to 
mn lel nging in their iron breathle with excitement **Another murder last night see her. She’s covered with blood and hair, and her baby’s arm 
it pure ai i i I id hilltop; and (pulte close to the old one on Gallowtree Beacon !”’ is broken short at the elbow.”’ 
i Chr in | l Che Judge laid down his morning paper, incredulous “No, ‘* Have they caught the men?’ the Judge asked, 
I t Jud vi fund no,’” he cried $6 Imp sible ' after such a very grave warning.’ ‘*Oh, dear no! They got clean away unpe reeived. They 
‘ | ‘ l s 1 t ‘* But it’s true,’ his friend reiterated ‘*T’ve just t crept down the hill, in the shadow of the cross, and nothing more 
I | he sp wher body \ middle-aged man—walking alone on the umuinit has been heard of them.”’ 
rer 1 ta } V autit rial ms to have been set wpa m last night by tw t flinns who have By this time the Judge recollected himself ‘Tell me no 
for x t ada ! escaped They lay in wait for him de libe rate »bbed h Mn ol more!’’ he exclaimed. 7% may have to try this case; and if 
tu ut puree, hi valuabtes, and killed him an d left him there !° you recount me these rumours us established facts, you may 
| ‘ fir ! iv | lers W Lay in wait for himy’’ the Judge expostulated. ‘* Why, conceivably— prejudice me.”’ 
I ust miputil itl nd bu man, it Was a mor alle ht ni oe and there isn’t a tree or a shed But he didn’t try the case; for that was all that was eve 
principl W! ! plete, t Judge had it for a mile on either side Where on carth could they hide: ”’ heard of it. The intelligent county police are still upon the 
ip ol ry mid fia lone ‘That ’s just it,’’ the fric nd answered. ‘ But a farmer trail, and nothing further has been seen of the murderet 
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ish Medical Journal, 





Surprisingly beneficial :esults have attended the use of this Food. 
J} or INFANTS, INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, and the AGED. 
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Say “CARTER’S” twice— 





Ask for Carter’s 
Little 


Liver 
Pills—Carter’s 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


. relieve distress from Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and too hearty eating. A perfect 
remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad 
Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pains in 
the Side and Back. They regulate the Bowels. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


is the only Genuine kind. 


tOOK FOR THE NAME 
(Engravedin Blue & White)— 


CARTER’S 
LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


itisplainenough, It 
doesn’t need a 


MAGNIFYING GLASS! 











The public is earnestly warned to decline imitative substitutes. 


CARTER’S Little Liver Pills must bc asked for. 


Say “CARTER’S” twice— 
and be 








and be sure they are CARTER’S. 


Fo BILIDUSNESS, 


unRPio LIEER» 





Any other kind is not genuine. 


If the package is right, the Pills are right. 









The genuine pills are in a white paper wrapper, with design and title engraved in blue by the American Bank Note Company, whore imprint will be seen if looked for. 


sure they are CARTER’S. 





TON, # 

















HOOPING COUGH. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


“Temperar ce Cottage, Minety, 
near Malmesbu ary, Wilts, Oct. 13, 1880. 
“Dear Sirs,—I received the bottle of Embrocation al) 
right, and m: friend has commenced uai ing it. 
the first bottle from you I had a three little boys, aged 
yeapectively eight months, oe rs, and four years, yory 
i) with hooping cough. i ail kinds of prescri 
remedies for more than a a and they only seemed to get 
worse, the cough being so severe that the blood would flow 
from their nose and mouth. When commencing to cough I 
consulted doctors and chemists, and had medicine from each, 
but to mo parness. & and 1 quite thought they would mt pen ped 4 
death. At last oled friend of mine told meif I could fc sach 
Eembroeatic on it would cure tenn, sent to 


almost ceased, and Fe seemed quite well in }) and 
liberty to make what use you 
like of this letter, as I shall always fee) grateful to Roche's 
Embrocation, and recommend it as @ cure for hoc pips 
cough.—Yours faithfully, *W. G. FREET 
BRONCHITIS. 
RHEUMATISM. 
CROUP. 


LUMBACO. 


Copy of an Order received. 


“ Baroness Meltzing requests Mexsrs. Edwards to despatch 
siz bottles of Rocne’s Heresat Emprocation, used for 
children having Hooping Cough, to Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland. 

“ Fenzing, Vienna, March 24, 1889.”" 


Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Sole Wholesale Agents— 
vv. EDWARD S ac Son, 
157, QUEEN VICTORIA S8T., LONDON. 
Paris: ROBERTS & CO., 5, Rue de la Paix. 
New York: FOUGERA & CO., North William Street. 


LIFE POLICIES, REVERSIONS, 
ANNUITIES, LIFE INTERESTS. 


The utmost Market V: ioe promptly obtained or Mo tgages 
arranged by Messrs. H. E. 
FOSTER and CRANFIELD, 
(Successors to Marsh, Milner and Co. Estab. 1843.) 
6, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

Periodical Sales by Auction of the above. Interests are 
also held on the First and Third Thursdays in each month 
throughout the year. 

Auction Announcements apnear in the “Times” on 


Mondays, “Standard” on ednesdays, and the “ Tele- 
graph ”’ on Saturdays. 








exenenchaems 





Plate Powder 
NON-MERCURIAL. 


Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 
ARTICLE for CLEANING SILVER, 
ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
SIX GOLD MEDALS. 





ALL INSTRUMENTS WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


Packed free and carriage paid, Cosh retenced 12 sou tac fuel teatigg anf all alg 
allowed if exchanged for one of a wit years. Lists post free. 


Ol, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 





Sainobwups 
Qowendev 


Water 


An Extrait or Bouquet of over 
Half-a~Century’s reputation. 


Prices 1/3 2/6 3/9 5/- 8/- 15/- 








SAINSBURY’S 


Eau de Cologne, 


Prices 1/3 2/6 4/6 8/6 








SAINSBURY’S 


Riose, Cioteé, 


A New Perfume of Great Delicacy 
and Fragrance. 


Prices 2/6 4/6 7/6 13/6 








SAINSBURY’S 
Assorted Perfumes 


In great variety. 
Prices 2/- 3/6 6/- 11/- 

















Pueraiw Onvers sent Voer Free tx tue Untrev Kixncvon. 
Liers Fuee. 


All S. SAINSBURY’S Perfumes are of the 
Highest Quality, and are prepared from the 
Flowers and Natural Perfumes only. 





Address: S. SAINSBURY, 
176-177, STRAND, LONDON. 


EsTaB.isHed 1839. 




















